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ITALY. 


HE correspondence which Lord Russet. has thought fit 

to publish discloses no reason’ whatever for the loss 
which Italy and England have sustained by the virtual dis- 
missal of Sir James Hupsoy. In fact, all that is now known 
was known before, and the main points which required expla- 
nation remain as dark as ever. Sir James Hupson says that 
when, in the spring of last year, he was’ offered an Embassy, 
he declined it, but entered into an engagement with Lord 
Russet to resign his post at Turin when he should have 
completed, in the August of this year, the term of service 
entitling him to a pension; and that, in consequence, he an- 
nounced in the spring of this year that he was willing to adhere 
to his engagement, and to resign at the time fixed. Lord Russe. 
now informs us that he never heard of this engagement, and 
that Sir James Hupson might have stayed at Turin as long as 
he pleased; but that, when Sir Janus offered to retire last 
spring, Lord Russet thought it was entirely ill-health or 
weariness with the service which prompted the resignation, 
and that he accepted it with great reluctance. It would have 
been very desirable that the letters in which Sir Jamss 
Hvupson intimated his willingness to resign should also have 
been published, but we do not suppose that the real nature 
of the transaction would appear from any documents. Sir 
James Hupson openly says that he has been ill-used, and he 
has taken no means to Wonceal his impression that he has 


_ been got rid of. There are a thousand ways in which a 


man of high spirit, working under unsympathizing superiors. 
may be made to feel that he is in the way, and Sir James 
Hupson gives it to be understood that he was made to com- 
prehend that some one else at Turin would be more accept- 
able to the Foreign Office than he was. No public inquiry, 
and no official documents, can establish whether he was right 
or wrong in thinking so. The most that can be expected is 
that he should appear to have used expressions, in the letters 
containing his offer of resignation, which would have led a 
Minister sincerely anxious that there should be no change to 
see that Sir James Hupson would not have given up his 
post if he had felt sure of support at home. It is 
possible that Sir James Hupson may have made a mis- 
take, and have construed wrongly Lord Russe.1’s wishes ; but 
Sir James Hupson’s character, his tact and knowledge of the 
world, render it very improbable that he should have made 
such a mistake, and that he should have fancied alienation 
and distrust where all was cordiality and confidence. It is 
not for a moment to be supposed that Lord Russexi is 
consciously giving a wrong account of his past relations with 
Sir James; but that there should not have been something in 
his manner of writing and acting which reasonably suggested 
to Sir James that his resignation would be very gladly 
received is exceedingly unlikely. This, however, is a matter 
which will never perhaps be wholly cleared up, and we 
shall probably never have any better evidence on which 
to found our conclusions than that which is drawn from a 
general estimate of Sir James Hunson’s character, and from a 
general knowledge of the way in which great Whig officials 
treat those of their subordinates who do not belong to the 
regular Whig set. But there is a much more simple and 
definite point on which explanation could readily be given. 
If Lord RussExt was sincerely anxious to retain Sir James 
Hvupson at Turin, why, when he found that Sir James 
was willing and even desirous to continue, did he 
not intimate that it entirely rested with Sir James 
to go or stay? Long before Sir James presented his 
letters of recall to the Kina, it was known that he only 
resigned becausé he thought himself bound by an engagement 
to resign. A word from Lord Russet, a simple expres- 
sion of the advantage which the Government felt itself to 
derive from the continuance of Sir James at his post, while he 
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himself was willing to stay, would have detained him, and set 
everything straight. If there was a mistake, the eminent 
services of Sir James, his great usefulness to Italy, and his. 
high character demanded that this mistake should be at once 
cleared up. But if the mistake had been cleared up, the post 
at Turin would not have been vacant, and Mr. Exuior would 
have been terribly disappointed. As it is, Mr. Exuior's 
feelings have been tenderly dealt with, and Italy has lost Sir 
James Hupson. 

We do not know that a man placed like Mr. Exior gains so 
much as he is supposed to do, and as his great friends probably 
conceive him te gain. It is true that he is Minister at Turin, 
and as long as the present Government lasts, he is likely to 
remain there. No explanations or publications of documents 
will get Mr. Exxior out of his berth while Lord Russexu is 
Foreign Secretary, and in process of time his service at Turin 
will probably entitle him to an Em . But there are great 
drawbacks to the enjoyment of all this dignity. He must 
know that every Italian who cares for his country wishes him 
away, and that every Englishman interested in Italy considers 
him to have been foisted into the shoes of a better and 
stronger man. As long as he corresponds only with Whig 
officials, and dines and talks only with Whig friends, 
he may persuade himself that he is a meritorious person 
placed exactly where he deserves to be placed ; but there will 
be many moments when he will wish that he had risen in the 
natural order of things, and not had this fatal stroke of luck. It 
was quite proper that he should rise in his profession, and, as he 
had done very fairly and resided for some time at Naples, it 
might have some day been proper that he should even go to 
Turin. But his relation’s tender care for his feelings has put 
him where he and all the world know that a far more able 
and distinguished man ought to be, and the consciousness of 
this is a great weight for any man to carry. But although 
Mr. Extior has, it appears to us, gained very little by this 
change, and Italy has lost a great deal, this is only another 
reason why Italians should exert themselves more than ever 
now that they have been deprived of so strong a protector 
and friend as the British Minister. It is, after all, by self- 
reliance, and not by English support, that Italy has made 
herself independent and must maintain her independence, and 
Sir James Hupson has at least the satisfaction of retiring at a 
moment when several conspicuous signs are being given of 
the stability and rapidity of Italian progress. = 

The army is the great strength of Italy, the great bond of 
union, the great school of manly virtues, and the army has 
recently made a very satisfactory demonstration of what it is, 
and what it can do. After France and Austria, Italy has now 
the finest army on the Continent, and although it is probably 
not equal in material or equipment to either the French or the 
Austrian army, the difference is not very considerable. It is 
a wonderful force for Italy to have furnished, organized, and 
trained in three years. How it is to be paid for, if kept on its 

esent footing, is a dark secret ; but the very fact that a country 

a large army, and a people ready to fight, creates in soine 
measure the means by which the army exists. It gives the 
country position, and position gives credit, and credit gives 
time for those resources of the country to be developed 
which come to light under a strong and stable Government. 
The range of our army in India has been the key to the pro- 
sperity which is now warming everything Indian. Of course, — 
where the army is kept up on a larger footing, and the 
footing is maintained for a longer time, than is nevessary to 
create confidence in the Government, or where it is wasted in 
useless wars, or where there is no concurrent progress in the 
accumulation of civil wealth, an army is only eating into the 
heart of a country, and must soon bring the rest of the nation 
to eta order that it may not itself be starved. But, 
quick as has been the growth of the Italian army, and great the 
success with which the care bestowed on it has been rewarded, 
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Italy has devoted herself as much to the arts of peace as to 
those of war, and is showing the world how great are the 
elements of weilth given her by nature, or stored up in her 
by her ancient civilization. In the region, not of action, but of 
thought, Italy is also moving on—more slowly, indeed, but 
still perceptibly and unceasingly. Education is beginning to 
instil into the minds of Neapolitans some faint seeds of self- 
reliance, and knowledge, and manliness, It is passing rapidly 
out of the hands of the priests into the hands of men who do 
not believe that the true aim of human endeavour is to 
brutalize people into a religious state of mind. Whether a 
mightier revolution is also going on, and a rupture between 
Italy and Romanism is also in progress, no one, we believe, 
can pronounce with certainty. It is evident that the great 
practical difficulties caused by the struggle between the Kina 
and the Pope, the impossibility of agreeing on appoint- 
ments to bishoprics, the separation between the higher 
and the lower clergy, and the association of the Papal cause 
with that of the Southern brigands, is gradually inclining 
many of the higher order of Italian minds to cut the knot, and 
seek for a new beginning of things in a final breaking off from 
Rome. But this feeling has probably only gone a very small 
way at present; and if it comes to a head, the crisis may be 
expected to arise from some great political movement, or from 
the gradual influence of education, rather than from the 
advance of distinctly religious thought, or any theoretical 
aversion to the supremacy of the Pore. 


MR. BEECHER. 


R. BEECHER’S speeches on English platforms will 
have accomplished some practical good, if the ap- 
pluuse which he has received so far propitiates his vanity as 
to induce him to discontinue, on his return to America, his 
agitation against England. The classes which are influenced 
by philanthropic declaimers are the same in both countries, 
but it is only in the United States that they possess political 
influence. If all the hundreds or thousands who have listened 
to Mr. Bercuer’s speeches had been Parliamentary electors, 
they would nevertheless fail to secure the reproduction in the 
House of Commons of the fallacies which they expect and ad- 
mire in the congenial sphere of Exeter Hall. The aristocratic 
element in English institutions has been preserved chiefly by 
the traditional habit of choosing educated representatives. 
Popular clamour is accordingly forced to express itself through 
channels which effectually modify its character. The nonsense 
of the hustings dies away in the House, not because it is 
arbitrarily repressed, but through dread of the ridicule and 
moral disapprobation which await sentimental exaggeration or 
dishonest claptrap. Mr. Bricut himself acknowledges the 
validity of the unwritten Parliamentary law, and the whole- 
some constraint almost raises him, for the time, from a 
demagogue to a statesman. The feminine reasoning and 
effeminate passion of political preachers such as Mr. 
Beecuer are happily impossible where competent critics have 
the opportunity of reply; and the arguments and opinions 
which are not good enough for Parliament are without 
operation in public affairs. The very shopkeepers, and 
perhaps even the Dissenting ministers, who crowded Mr. 
Beecuer’s meetings, would rather be governed by men of the 
world than by irresponsible spouters. In England the 
national conscience instinctively repudiates the loose mora- 
lity of the sectarian pulpit ; but it seems that the distribution 
of power in America is wholly different, although the 
practical effect of popular rhetoric may perhaps be exag- 
gerated by foreigners. Mr. Beecner can scarcely have 
influenced the judgment of any Englishman on American 
affuirs; but at home he has disciples who may possibly have 
it in their power to inflame or to check the national fury 
against the unoffending Mother-country. Having hitherto 
used his utmost efforts to stimulate the vulgar clamour, Mr. 
Brecuer will now probably be inclined to attribute the 
success of his own speeches to the friendly feelings of English- 
men; and for some time to come he will suspend his demands 
for the best blood of England, to be shed in compensation for 
the surrender of Mason and SLIDELL. 


It is the fault of clerical participators in secular contro- 
versies that they seldom find it possible to be thoroughly in 
earnest. Accustomed to vague platitudes, to conventional 
dogmatism, and to the entire absence of opposition, they 
fail to understand that, in legal or financial discussions, 


truth and error are of serious importance. An ingenious | 


while it leaves the foundations of morality uninjured; but 
even Mr. Bercuer might reflect that the issues of peace 
and war might be hereafter affected by a Sefberatg falsifica- 
tion of the history of the seizure of the Zrent. A popt 

preacher is probably incapable of apprehending the real qiies- 
tion which arose between the neutral and belligerent Govern- 
ments, but the narrative which was addressed to the meeting 
at Manchester, though perhaps not consciously untrue, was 
ehtirely imaginary. Mr. Bexcuek is one of those placable 
disputants who are willing to forgive an adversary, while they 
are incapable of admitting that they were themselves originally 
in the wrong. When he professes to leave England in a more 
amicable state of mind, he by no means conceals his belief 
that in every dispute or conflict of opinion America has been 
fully justified. The enthusiasm of Exeter Hall against 
slavery is allowed, in some degree, to atone for the recogni- 
tion of belligerent rights, and for the demand of satisfaction 
after the outrage on the Trent. Yet the Manchester audience 
by no means expressed the sentiment of the country if they 
were content with the condescension of a pardon which is 
neither asked nor required. Mr. Brrcuer’s version of the 
story of the 7’rent has the merit of originality, and the defect 
of utter variance from the truth. He asserts that the English 
precedents were .confessedly in favour of the lawfulness of 
the seizure, while the American doctrine was opposed to the 
claim of the belligerent. Mr. Sewarp, with a refined courtesy, 
waited to know whether the English Government would 
renounce its own principles by demanding satisfaction, or 
acquiesce in the enforcement of a law which had been 
deduced from its own practice. As soon as it appeared 
that England preferred immediate success to legal con- 
sistency, Mr. Sewarp conceded the surrender of the pri- 
soners; and the nation, though taken by surprise, unani- 
mously accepted the decision of the Government. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the demand of the Eng- 
lish Government was exclusively founded on the law, and 
supported by the precedents, which are accepted by the Courts 
of both countries. Admiral Wixkes thought fit to declare 
that the Southern Commissioners were “‘ embodied despatches,” 
and no American lawyer succeeded in inventing a more 
plausible excuse for the capture. Mr. Sewarp deserves credit 
for the pressure which he exercis@f on his colleagues and on 


the Presipenr himself in favour of law and peace; but he | 


thought himself compelled by popular opinion to pretend, in 
his elaborate communication to the English Government, that 
he only surrendered the prisoners because they were personally 
unimportant. Two days before the final decision, the rest of 
the Cabinet was unanimously opposed to concession, and the 
English Minister at Washington warned his Government that 
the preparations for war must be pressed forward with the 
utmost vigour. In the meantime, Admiral Witkes had 
received the freedom of a dozen cities in reward for 
an exploit which was important only as it was offensive, 
and the Governor of Massachusetts publicly congratulated 
him on the affront which he had offered to the English 
flag. At this moment Mr. Berecuer would fail to find a 
lawyer either in England or in America who would venture 
to defend the interference with the Trent; yet, after two 
years spent in urging his countrymen to avenge their mis- 
carriage, he is now prepared to extend a tardy forgiveness to 
the community which he has done his utmost toinjure. Phi- 
lanthropy and piety are not sufficient excuses for the in- 
dulgence of spiteful passions, and those who incessantly 
describe themselves as ministers of the Gospel ought to re- 
member that even white men have rights and feelings which 
are entitled to respect. Mr. Beecuer may be in some degree 
excused on the ground of professional laxity, as the trumpeter 
in Aisop may perhaps scarcely have been conscious of the 
sanguinary tendency of his performance ; but the indiscrimi- 
nate severity of the ancient court-martial has been perpetuated 
as a moral precedent by all collectors of fables. 


The finance of the American pulpit is worthy of its law; 
but foreigners have nothing to do with domestic speculations, 
even when they visibly tend to bankruptcy. Mr. Cuase, 
though he is a chief of the Anti-slavery party, and conse- 
quently a bitter enemy of England, would probably dis- 
claim the fiscal advocacy of Mr. Beecurr, who entertains a 
hazy belief in the increase of national wealth by the indefi- 
nite multiplication of promises to pay. The pew-rents of 
Brooklyn Chapel have risen during the war, and worldly enter- 
prises are, for the present, in the enjoyment of corresponding 
prosperity. Fortunately, Manchester, though it contains many 
zealous opponents of American slavery, is perfectly secure 


theory of the motives of JeRropoaM, or a pleasant fancy | from the temptation of eens Mr. Bercuer’s authority 


sketch of the private lite of Huzexian, amuses devout idlers, | in matters atiecting the 
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on the whole, not ill-suited to theological treatment, as some 
of the problems which it involves are as abstruse as meta- 
physical puzzles. Mr. Breecurr was safer in proclaiming his 
faith in greenbacks than when he undertook to explain away the 
clause in the Constitution which provides for the reclamation of 
fugitive slaves. The Legislature, according to his interpretation, 
intended to provide that the slave-owner might recover the 
runaway if he could get him. When slavery is extinct, the 
provision will undoubtedly become obsolete; but if the Con- 
stitution had been restored in the first or second year of the 
war, Massachusetts and Connecticut would have resumed the 
obligation to concur in the maintenance of slavery. Perhaps 
Mr. BEEcHER may be aware that his English partisans concur 
with him only in his aversion to negro slavery. As a con- 
sistent Abolitionist, he is personally entitled to their sympathy, 
but he wholly misrepresents the Government and community 
which he undertakes to vindicate. Politicians cannot afford 
to reduce a complicated quarrel to a single issue. The 
American Government has not affected to fight exclusively for 
the negro, nor can responsible Englishmen confine their atten- 
tion to one of the incidents of the war. As observers, they 
endeavour to understand the struggle. As members of a 
foreign community, they have maintained a cautious neutrality 
which Mr. Brecuer is incapable of even understanding. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEAM-RAMS. 


4 ie judgment of the Court of Exchequer cannot be 
expected to settle all the difficult questions to which the 
ships supposed to have been constructed for the Confederate 
Government have given rise; but it can scarcely fail to con- 
strue some of the terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
to afford some guide by which English shipbuilders may 
guess what they may and may not do. If there is any evidence 
to show that the steam-rams were intended for the Confederates, 
the Government was more obviously justified in seizing them 
than in seizing the Alabama, for there can be no doubt of 
their being designed for warlike purposes; and until a court 
of law has decided that the Government had no authority to 
seize the Alexandra, it could scarcely have been expected 
that these rams should be permitted to get to sea. Mean- 
while, the controversy as ‘to the general right of English 
shipbuilders to build and send out ships for a belligerent has 
degenerated from a discussion of principles of law into an angry 
interchange of smart personalities. We are no longer referred 
to the customs of nations or the words of statutes; but we have 
guesses as to the reasons why Mr. Mason left England, disputes 
about the genuineness of anonymousletters, and the detection of 
a variety of imaginary or real plots and intrigues. Mr. Lairp, 
more especially, who is certainly not as good a speaker as he 
is a shipbuilder, only darkened the subject which he under- 
took to throw light on. He acknowledged that he or his firm 
had built the Alabama, but he did not explain on what 
grounds he justified his conduct. His unfortunate metaphor 
of the fox and hounds would have led his hearers to 
suppose that his vessel was fair prey, and only just slipped 
away in time. But he might have said, and possibly he 
meant to say, that it is true the Alalama escaped, but 
it was not the English authorities who, in his language, were 
the hounds. It may turn out, and at present the opinion of 
Chief Baron Pottock would lead us to expect, that the 
building of the Alabama was not an offence against English 
law; and, if not, it was certainly not such a breach of inter- 
national law as would, if brought to the cognizance 
of our Government, have laid England under a national 
responsibility. But the vessel was unquestionably an article 
of contraband, and was liable to capture by Federal 
cruisers from the moment it left British waters. Far too 
much odium appears to us to be cast on the shipbuilders on 
account of the secresy with which they act. Iftheir proceedings 
come within the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
they know this to be the case, then of course their secresy is 
that of persons evading English laws, and no excuse can be 
made for them. But if, as they contend, they are not acting 
in contravention of the Statute, and are only sending con- 
traband to sea, they are quite justified in using every device 
to baffle the vigilance of Federal cruisers. If a very large 
gun were being constructed on a new principle, and its 
makers purposed that it should, if possible, be shipped from 
England quietly, and passed through the blockade for the 
defence of Charleston, it would be no reflection on the makers 
that they kept all the secresy in their power. . The ship- 
builders contend—or, at least, if they were wise, they would 
contend—that they were only trying to make and sell articles 
of contraband in a manner not forbidden by the English law ; 


and until the English law is expounded, it is possible they 
may be right. But if they are right, secresy is an inherent 
part of their operations, and ought not to be thrown in their 
teeth. 


Englishmen of temper and moderation have no other wish 
than that strict justice should be done without any thought 
of consequences, and that, if any doctrines of international law 
are to be upheld or invented by us, they should be such as 
will hereafter conduce to our maritime supremacy. But it is 
by no means clear what are the rules of international law that 
are applicable, and still less is it obvious what principles it 
would suit us to establish, or what doctrines would be at once 
useful to us and acceptable to the great body of civilized 
nations. There are two propositions which no one, so far as 
we know, disputes. The first is, that every neutral may, 
without breach of neutrality, build, and sell to a belligerent, 
ships of war. The second is, that the neutral territory must 
not be made the basis of warlike operations. Thus, according 
to international law, it would be quite gpen to Mr. Lairp to 
build a steam-ram in the Mersey and send it over to Charles- 
ton, or even to sell the ram to a citizen of Charleston at 
Liverpool. But it would not be permissible to make Liver- 
pool the starting-point of hostilities with the ram, to put a 
crew and cannon and gunpowder on beard her there, and to 
send her to sea ready to fight. Whether it is making 
a neutral territory the basis of warlike operations when 
a vessel is sent out from it which is destined to receive 
her arms and fighting crew at sea, is a point unsettled, 
we believe, in the records of international law, and so open 
to debate that the Arrorney-GENERAL has evidently held two 
totally opposite views upon it in the present year. If it is 
true that two vessels of war are being built for the Con- 
federates in France, and that there is nothing in French law 
to prevent their sailing, the question as to the real doctrines 
of international law may soon receive a solution. The 
Federal authorities are, indeed, so submissive to France, that 
they may pass over in silence, if done with the sanction of the 
Emperor, what, if done in England, would excite their live- 
liest indignation. But if they remonstrate, they will either 
remonstrate successfully—and then the doctrine that vessels of 
war must in no case be sent out from a neutral to a belligerent 
may become an accepted part of international law —or the 
French will not notice their remonstrances, and will establish 
a precedent that will make all such acts as are now complained 
of in our shipbuilders merely offences against our municipal 
Jaw ; and it may then be a question how far we gain by re- 
taining our present Statute with all its vexatious uncertainties. 


The real difficulty in construing this Statute arises from the 
fact that its provisions were only meant to meet the case of 
hostile expeditions sailing from our shores. It is not made 
illegal to build ships of war with the intent that they shall be 
used against a Power at peace with us. What is made illegal 
is to furnish, or equip, or fit out, or arm a ship with such a 
destination. All these words point to something being added 
to the mere frame of the ship; there must be either a fighting 
crew engaged, or warlike stores or arms put on board. And 
it is this which makes it so very difficult for the Government 
to act. If they wait to seize the vessel until the offence is 
complete, and crew and arms are on board, the vessel may be 
gone; if they seize the vessel too soon, no legal offence has 
been committed ; and although they may show a sort of good 
feeling and friendliness by detaining a vessel suspected of an 
intention to violate the law, they do an unlawful act if it 
should turn out that no breach of the Statute had been com- 
mitted. It might possibly be held that, if a shipbuilder 
builds a vessel and does nothing more in England, but sends 
her out with a knowledge that, when three or four hundred 
miles out at sea, she will receive her guns and fighting crew, 
he virtually furnishes and arms the ship ; and it might further. 
be held that, if he only intended to do this, and never does it, 
because the seizure of the vessel prevents him, his intention 
is equal to his act, and that the ship may be said to be 
armed when she is only planned to be armed at some future time, 
and in a wholly different place. English lawyers, accustomed 
to the decisions by which Courts have interpreted statutes, are 
aware that there are some instances of interpretation as bold 
as this, but that they are comparatively few. The ruling of 
the Carer Baron was against this interpretation. He in- 
structed the jury to satisfy themselves that, at the time of 
seizure, the owner of the vessel had put a warlike crew on 
board, or put warlike stores there, or had armed her. The 
intentions of the owner were not treated as sufficient, but 
some positive act was considered necessary to bring the owner 
within the Statute. And this is the very difficulty: which 
the Arrorney-GENERAL treated as so grave in his speech 
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at Richmond. He said that the Americans had found 
it almost impossible to justify detaining a ship in- 
tended for hostile purposes, and that when, in America, 
the ship had been condemned, it had gone out, taken part 
in the war, and then returned to its original port. The 
Irresistible, for example, sailed from Baltimore with guns in 
her hold, and with a crew of fifty men, ostensibly on a 
commercial voyage. She made prizes of Spanish ships, and 
the legality of the transaction came before the Courts. The 

held that she had been sent in violation of the Act whic 

answers to our Foreign Enlistment Act. There is nothing in 
this inconsistent with the Curr Baxon’s ruling. If the 
Alexandra had been caught with guns and men on board at 
the mouth of the Mersey, the offence against the Act would 
have been committed, supposing her illegal destination to 
have been proved. But, until she took guns and men on 
board, there was at most only the intention to commit the 
offence, and whether the intention is equivalent to the act 
a Fan very point which the Court of Exchequer has to 

e. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN THE POTTERIES. 


M* GLADSTONE is not likely, under any circum- 
stances, to be at a loss for thoughts and words. He 
could have delighted the inhabitants of Burslem with a 
discourse on the most exhausted topics, but he was fortunate 
in a special subject which relieved him from the necessity 
of dwelling on free trade, on the Polish insurrection, or on 
the American war. The district of Staffordshire which he 
honoured with his presence has not only an industry of its 
own, but a patron or hero who founded its prosperity, and who 
has inseparably associated his name with its best productions. 
Wenpewoop may take rank with Watr and with Srepnenson 
as a mechanical inventor, and he has the peculiar merit of 
having elevated industry into the region of art. Mr. Giap- 
STONE apologised, according to the judicious custom of statesmen 
and orators, for the supposed presumption of lecturing a popu- 
lation of potters on the manufacture of earthenware; but the 
first speaker in the House of Commons is better worth hearing 
than the most skilful artisan, even if he is compelled to conceal 
his technical ignorance in a cloud of general reflections. At 
Burslem, moreover, Mr. GLapsToneE might claim to speak witha 
certain authority, inasmuch as he is said to understand crockery 
almost as well as finance. An enthusiastic collector is pro- 
bably better acquainted with the objects of his curiosity than 
the practical workmen who spend their lives in executing 
details. His descriptions of the trays and inkstands and 
plates in his own possession were evidently inspired by a 
genuine love of fictile productions, and the Potteries may be 
proud to know that Wepewoop ware occupies a portion of the 
thoughts which are employed in more serious moments with 
the taxation and revenue of an Empire. The only political or 
professional remark which interrupted Mr. Giapstonr’s dis- 
quisition on mee 4 consisted in the characteristic eulogy of 
the manufacturer who had dispensed with subsidies from the 
public purse. It was perfectly true that Wepawoop depended 
on a multitude of customers, while the artists of Dresden and 
Sévres were maintained by Royal munificence. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could scarcely fail to gratify the general 
expectation of an official joke on the contrast. 


The main purpose of Mr. GLapstone’s address was the in- 
culcation of a sound doctrine, of which Mr. Ruskin, in the 
midst of much fantastic declamation, has been the consistent 
preacher. In stone, in brick, or in earthenware, beauty of 
form should be both really and ostensibly subsidiary to the 
use for which any industrial product is intended. Houses are 
made to live in, jugs to hold and pour water, tea-cups for the 
use of drinkers who by no means desire to spill the contents 
over a bell-shaped orifice. When a drawing-room in a 
Northern climate is darkened by heavy mullions, an educated 
taste condemns the nuisance which is imposed by the con- 
ceited ignorance of the architect. Every inmate or visitor of 
an English house is accustomed to the wonderful crane-necked 
water-jugs which Mr. GLapstone vigorously denounces; and if, 
to use the language of apologetic prefaces, his harangue pre- 
vents the production of a single article of the kind, his visit 
to Staffordshire will not have been made in vain. It is need- 
less to repeat his just remarks on the economical advantages of 
beauty, or on the inseparable connexion of grace with fitness. 
The pile of plates which “ lie as close as a pack of cards” are 
pleasant to the eye or to the imagination, as they are 
convenient in use. The personification of a Wiltshire cheese— 
which would choose, if it were capable of volition, to be placed 
on a Wedgwood cheese-plate—is one of the happiest touches of 


Mr. Grapstone’s oratorical genius. As a discriminating judge 
of porcelain, he recognised the limits of his hero’s ambition. 
Mr. Wepewoop seldom or never attempted the reproduction of 
the human form, nor can Staffordshire boast of the charming 
little shepherds. and shepherdesses who perpetuate the 
eighteenth-century conception of the golden age. A less 
earnest speaker would have disturbed the minds of the 
audience by expatiating with unwelcome prolixity on the 
statistics of the earthenware trade, and perhaps on the effects 
of the French Treaty. Mr. Guapsrone confined himself to 
the general statement that, from the North of Europe to the 
South, almost every dinner service bears an English trade- 
mark. He might have added that English plates have the 
exclusive property of bearing to be heated, and that Con- 
tinental cookery is often spoiled by the coldness of its 
earthen ware receptacles. 


It is difficult to say how far ordinary Englishmen are capable 
of acquiring the sense of beauty which rejects unseemly 
shapes and ill-matched colours. The example of French ma- 
nufacturers has produced a general conviction that ugliness is 
commercially unprofitable, and competent judges acknowledge 
that there has been a rapid advance in the production of 
agreeable shapes and patterns. Schools of design have be- 
come a part of the national institutions, and artisans who have 
received a certain amount of professional training may perhaps 
imperceptibly educate both employers and customers. At 
present, genuine taste is most strongly displayed in the appre- 
ciation of natural forms. English farmers and sportsmen are 
the best judges in the civilized world of the points of a horse, 
or an ox, or a sheep. Their motives and the process by which 
their remarkable skill has been acquired are the same which 
Mr. GuapstoxE recommends for adoption to the Staffordshire 
potters. Originally looking exclusively to utility and profit, 
they have become enamoured of the type to which 
the improved breeds of animals approximate. It is true 
that Nature works with them more efficiently and more 
visibly than in the formation of a convenient and elegant 
tea-cup; but the Smithfield cattle-show illustrates many of 
the principles which ought to stimulate and idealize other 
branches of industry. Every breeder or feeder who under- 
stands his business is a disinterested enthusiast, as well as a 
prudent trader. No portion of Mr. Giapsrone’s discourse 
was sounder than the proposition that a love of beauty is the 
best corrective of sordid and avaricious propensities. A 
prize ox is never regarded solely as a contrivance for making 
money, and probably the best of the Kensington exhibitors of 
last year were almost as anxious to secure the approbation of 
skilful judges as to introduce their productions into an ad- 
vantageous market. The study of cheapness is essential 
to the continued success of English industry, but the 
pride of workmanship, which is one of the chief 
securities for commercial honesty, is probably not 
declining. There is still a wide field for the exer- 
tions of those who appreciate no higher kind of beauty 
then practical adaptation of a manufacture to its purpose. 
Knives, blankets, and iron steamers scarcely admit of orna- 
ment, or of arbitrary variety of form. Workers in porcelain 
and cotton printers may almost monopolize the artistic skill 
which is applicable to articles of general commerce. 


Mr. Ruskiy and his imitators have perhaps overstrained the 
application of moral tests to processes of industry and art; 
but it is undoubtedly true that sham ornaments and false con- 
structions become dishonest when they emerge from passive 
stupidity. Mr. GLapstonr may possibly have conveyed to 
some of the Staffordshire potters the first rudiments of ethical 
instruction, by suggesting to them that in their daily occupa- 
tions there is a right and a wrong. Unless they are calum- 
niated by visitors, their faithful pursuit of a semi-liberal art 
has not yet effectively softened their manners or taught them 
to abstain from savage habits. The fabulous potter who 
proposed to throw half a brick at a stranger, and to 
set his bull-dog at the Rural Dean, may well have been 
content to earn his wages by the manufacture of crane- 
necked water-jugs. If conscience and a sense of account- 
ability can be instilled through his fingers, he will perhaps 
gradually reconsider the propriety of fighting on Sundays 
after service. The great Minister from London who con- 
descends to expatiate upon crockery may secure a hearing 
which would be refused to the commonplace and familiar 
curate. The connexion of beauty with utility is not perhaps 
the most important of all lessons, but it may possibly be 
intelligible to those who work on an essentially decorative 
material. If Mr. Guapsrone had wished to obscure. his 
meaning by remote illustrations, he might have shown how 
his own arguments acquire force and circulation through the 
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musical grace of his delivery, and the recondite arrangement 
of phrases and sentences. If he sometimes indulges in super- 
fluous ingenuity, and constructs rhetorical water-jugs which 
refuse to pour, it must be admitted that, on the whole, his 
language at the same time expresses and adorns the opinions 
which he desires to impress on his hearers. 


POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 


pas controversy between the Zimes and Mr. LyGon upon 
the subject of Lord Patmerston’s consistency is not of 
much importance in a practical point of view. The nation 
has hitherto been well contented with Lord Patmerston’s 
system of government; and it will probably remain so as 
long as it is convinced that he is Prime Minister in deed as 
well as in name, and that age has not impaired his power of 
keeping his colleagues in order. Its decision is hardly likely 
to be modified by any fear of being “demoralized.” The 
practical convenience of having a Government to its mind 
will supersede any abstract admiration for consistency. Nor 
would the country gain very much in that respect by a change. 
If it be a necessary qualification in a Prime Minister 
that he should never have changed sides, the prize can- 
not fairly fall to any of the competitors at present in the 
field. Such a requirement would be as useless as it would be 
impracticable. What Lord Paumerston’s former opinions 
were is a matter of supreme indifference to the classes whose 
support has maintained him in power. It is sufficient for 
them that his present belief, or at least his present conduct, 
approves itself to their political views. Like Concrevz’s 
Chloe, he is constant while possessed, and they have no right to 
ask more. 
But there is no doubt that Mr. Lycon’s protest e 
a dissatisfaction with the code of morality by which public 
affairs are conducted, which a good many people are feeling, 
though he attempted to found upon it a partisan in- 
ference which it will not fairly bear. The necessity which 
we are under of employing statesmen who have all of them, 
more or less frequently, changed their minds upon the most 
important subjects of the day, has made wild work of our 
political ethics. The arguments by which Lord PaLaerston is 
defended are far more “ demoralizing” than Lord Patmerston 
himself. Consistency is not only neglected in practice, 
but the traditional respect which mankind have always paid 
to it has come to be looked on as a delusion—a medieval 
superstition, like a belief in witchcraft, at which the enlight- 
ened England of the nineteenth century laughs. It has 
become the fashion to admire Lord Patmerston, not for his 
skill in council or in debate, but for the adroitness with which 
he has accommodated himself to the changes of public opinion. 
With the exception of very few years, he has been in office 
continuously since he first entered public life half a century 
ago. The Times puts the prevalent doctrine with great sim- 
plicity :—“‘ The people in this country claim a very distinct 
“and powerful voice in the transaction of public affairs ; 
“ and the man who is not disposed to yield to that voice, when 
“ distinctly and unequivocally expressed, may indeed pride 
“ himself on his consistency, but will have little else in his 
“ career at which to rejoice.” 
If Lord Pamerston really required to be defended by such 
a very naked importation of Yankee morality, his case would 
be very bad indeed. The only excuse that can be made for it is 
that it is founded upon a confusion of thought. No one would 
dream of censuring Lord Patmerston or any one else for 
“‘ yielding to public opinion.” The word is absolutely without 
meaning in its application to this question. In a constitu- 
tional country, a man can do nothing else but yield, when the 
majority is against him, unless he means to rebel. Neither 
could a man be blamed for acquiescing in a decision which 
had been once pronounced, however much he might disapprove 
of it. No one has impeached the honour of Sir Ropert Peex 
for accepting the Reform Bill as an accomplished fact, and 
declining to disturb it, though he never affected to have 
changed his opinion as to its merits, The charge against the 
weathercock generation of statesmen is a very different one 
from this. It is that they are Tories when Toryism 
is in the ascendant, and Whigs when Whiggery is uppermost, 
and Moderates when moderation is the path to oftice—that 
they bring in Reform Bills when they believe that Reform is 
popular, and laugh at Reform when they find themselves mis- 
taken—and that in all these acts they are wholly without pre- 
judice upon the individual questions at issue, but are solely 
animated by a single-minded greediness of place. And this 
is not the worst. If they boldly avowed that their minds 
were colourless of all conviction upon the controverted topics 


of the day, and that they looked u themselves as 
mere indicators to mark which way the current of the 
moment set, they might be charged with an inadequate 
conception of their duties, but their conduct would be free 
from insincerity. No English statesman, however, holds this 
language. He always professes that the course he is taking 
is adopted in obedience to his own convictions, and not to any 
pressure from behind or from below. The difference between 
the dishonest and the honest statesman is only that the asser- 
tion is true in the one case, and false in the other; and no 
sophistry can make this difference narrower than that which 
separates sincerity from fraud. The politician who in this 
sense “yields” to public opinion is simply a dishonourable 
man. No “voice of the people,” however distinct and 
powerful, can absolve a man from the guilt of professing doc- 
trines in which he does not believe. It is not a question upon 
which there would be two opinions if we were not discussing 
the case of living men. Take the political morality which 
the Zimes has excogitated for the benefit of the Premier, and 

it to the era of the French Revolution; and see how 
it looks. Barére furnished a specimen of a “chequered 
“ political career.” He, too, was a Tory in his youth, a 
Radical as he advanced in years, and a moderate Conservative 
in maturer life; only the times moved fast in those days, 
and the intervals between his various phases of opinion were 
counted, not by decades, but by years. In his case, too, it 
was a remarkable fact that his changes of opinion coincided 
exactly with the dominant opinion of the day. In 1789 he 
was a Royalist, in 1791 he was a Constitutionalist, in 1794 
he was a Jacobin and a Terrorist, and in 1802 he was an 
Imperialist. In fact, he was one of those politicians who 
“ yield to time and circumstance.” One of his colleagues 
upon the Committee of Public Safety was Carnot—a Re- 
publican from the beginning, and a Republican to the 
end. While the Government was conducted on the princi- 
ples he could approve, he bore a part in it. When the public 
voice demanded a change of system, he stood aside, and aban- 
doned political life to those who could conscientiously take 
part in it. Which of these two men has left to posterity the 
purest fame? And yet Barre was eminently a man who 
was “disposed to yield to the public voice when distinctly 
“ and unequivocally ;” and Carnot was liable to the 
taunt of being able “ to pride himself indeed upon his con- 
“sistency, but having little else in his career at which to 
rejoice.” 

It is not necessary, in order to defend Lord Paumerston, to 
renounce political morality altogether. Real change of opinion 
no one is foolish enough to blame. But dew, in an age 
of rapid development, opinions must often change, consistency 
has not ceased to be a virtue. The consistency which 
is admirable is not that which stubbornly resists argu- 
ment, but that which is impregnable to fear or to 
ambition. Nor does it follow that, because a statesman can 
be proved to have been guilty of inconsistency, therefore he 
ought to be expelled from office in favour of his political 
antagonists. The Premiership is not to be looked upon as a 
prize for model politicians. The best man to hold it is the 
man who can do its duties best, whatever the merits or 
demerits of his past career may have been. It may be very 
painful to our feelings to discover that an inconsistent man is 
the best man for the place; but if we do make the discovery, 
we have but one course to follow. We cannot consent to be 
governed .by less competent statesmen for the sake of 
rewarding immaculate virtue. 


AMERICA. 


HE Northern Americans have a singular method of con- 

ciliating English respect and esteem. Their malignity 
and insolence have been, if possible, increased by every new 
demonstration that the neutrality of the English Government 
and nation is consistent and sincere. The London corre- 
spondents of the New York papers gratify their countrymen 
by constant assurances that the detention of the steam-rams 
and the protest of all parties against interference are solely 
attributable to an abject panic, in which the whole country 
shares. England trembles at the thought of a Power which 
can put a million of men in the field and a thousand ships on 
the sea. Above all, the size of the artillery which has been 
employed in the siege of Charleston terrifies a community 
accustomed to the miniature thunder of 68-pounders. The 
Emperor of the Frexcu, who is now commonly supposed in 
the North to meditate an immediate alliance with the Con- 
federacy, is mentioned with deference and even with admira- 
tion. It is against England that the contumely of the 
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Northern rabble and its instructors is agit | directed. 
It would be useless to point out that the United Kingdom 
largely exceeds the Northern States in wealth and population, 
and that Englishmen are not proved by history to be excep- 
tionally deficient in courage or national spirit. The leaders of 
American opinion are perfectly capable of believing that the 
produce of English foundries is prevented by some strange 
fatality from emulating the size of the guns which delight the 
Federal imagination. All argument is unprofitable against 
irreconcileable spite, and England, though rigidly jealous of 
practical encroachment, is not likely to be provoked into hostile 
action by any excess of calumny or rudeness. It is only sur- 
prising that any party in the United States should think it 
worth while to employ such emissaries as Mr. Bercuer for the 
apparent purpose of advocating Federal interests in England. 
It is impossible to sympathize with the progress of Northern 
arms if the forcible restoration of the Union is to be imme- 
diately followed by a declaration of war against England. The 
hopeless terror which seems to be the result of every Federal 
victory is not so pleasant a feeling as to create a wish for its 
frequent occurrence. Although all parties have in turn 
appealed to the vulgar prejudice, the Abolitionists and extreme 
Republicans have, since the beginning of the war, been far 
more culpable than their opponents. Mr. Beecuer himself 
has never retracted his wanton provocations; Mr. SuMNER 
lately accumulated in one voluminous speech every insult to 
England which had been devised by the ingenuity of 
his political associates; and Mr. Cnase, who is generally 
regarded as the Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
has commenced his canvass by the statement that “he should 
“ like to take old Mother England by the hair, and give her a 
“ good shaking.” American statesmen are slow to understand 
the increase of influence abroad which they might secure by 
adopting the language of gentlemen. The restraints of good 
breeding are abundantly repaid by the respect which courtesy 

Mr. Case has been regarded in England as one of the 
most respectable members of the Administration, and the 
unexpected prolongation of financial prosperity under his 
management of the T has been cordially acknowledged. 
The only class in England which has taken a strong party 
interest in American affairs shares Mr. Cuase’s professed 
opinions, and more thoughtful politicians concur in theoretical 
disapprobation of slavery. It is not even pretended that any 
recent pretext for animosity had been furnished by the English 
Government. In fact, Mr. Caas— commenced his declaration 
of hostility by the assertion that a favourable change had 
taken place in English policy. In any other country, a 
grave Minister would have abstained from assigning 
offensive causes for conduct which was confessedly un- 
objectionable; but the Federal Secretary of the Treasury 
characteristically assures his audience that the modera- 
tion of England is to be attributed to the development 
of Northern resources. His conception of diplomacy may be 
resolved into a belief in the efficacy of a boast and a threat. 
The advantages which are supposed to have been attained are 
due to fear, and future concessions may be expected as the 
result of continued menaces. Mr. CuasE professes not to 
doubt that England will ultimately consent to pay for the 
losses inflicted on Federal commerce by the Alabama. The 
capture of Vicksburg is supposed to have produced the 
stoppage of the steam-rams in the Mersey; and the expected 
occupation of Charleston will place a still more cogent pressure 
on English cowardice. Mr. Cuase coolly declares that the 
rebellion is virtually suppressed, and that the triumphant 
Republic will consequently soon be at leisure to chastise 
foreign enemies and unsympathetic neutrals. The devotees 
of the Federal cause in England are in the habit of assuming 
that all American abuse of their own country proceeds from 
obscure demagogues and journalists, who by no means 
represent the popular feeling; yet neither the New 
York Herald nor the New York Times has surpassed 
in wanton virulence the two principal leaders of the extreme 
Republican party. The irresponsible brawlers of the pulpit and 
the platform may be over with contempt, but Mr. 
SuMNER is Chairman of the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Relations, and Mr. Cuasz is one of the ablest members of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Sumner collected, with unwearied assiduity, 
every sentence which seemed to indicate on the part of English 
politicians a want of friendliness to the North. His task 
would have been simplified if any English Minister had 
publicly proclaimed a desire to “ give America a shaking.” 

It is difficult to believe in the sincerity of an official state- 
iment that the rebellion is at an end, but the good faith of an 
American orator may often be vindicated at the expense of his 


modesty and judgment. The siege of Charleston lingers; the 
defeat of Chicamauga is still unretrieved ; and the outposts of 
the Confederate army ef Virginia are almost in sight of Wash- 
ington. The Presipent issued a proclamation for 300,000 
volunteers at the very time when his Minister and possible 
successor was declaring that the war was almost over; and the 
War Department has thought it worth while to announce that 
General Lee had not crossed the Potomac. Perhaps the 
political triumph which had been achieved in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania may have interested Mr. Cuase more deeply than 
the comparatively distant operations of the war. There could 
be no doubt that VaLLanpicHam would be defeated, but the 
large Republican majority may have been an agreeable surprise 
to the Government. It must be assumed that the Northern 
States are determined to prosecute the war to the utmost, and 
that they approve the policy of the Presipent. The Demo- 
crats will probably find it expedient to suppress for the 
present their aspirations for peace. Mr. Fernanpo Woop may 
perhaps not be, as his friend Mr. Brrcuer informed the people 
of Manchester, a miscreant and a traitor; but for some time he 
must be content to find himself in a minority, and his political 
helplessness is more material than his personal merits. It is not 
altogether satisfactory that the faction which is most irre- 
concileably hostile to England should exercise absolute control 
over the Federal councils; but foreigners have no right to 
expect that domestic controversies should be determined with 
any reference to their own interest. 


The balance of military advantage has, perhaps, once more 
inclined slightly to the Federal side. General Braaa has not 
yet found it possible to cut off Rosencranz from his base, 
although the Federal line of communication extends for three 
hundred miles from Louisville to Chattanooga. It is reported 
that large Federal reinforcements have arrived, though it is 
still unknown whether Hooxer, who has succeeded BurnsipeE, 
has joined the main army. If the Confederates are unable to 
follow up their victory during the winter, the invader 
will perhaps, on the whole, have had the advantage in the 
campaign. The permanent occupation of Chattanooga would 
be equivalent to the conquest of Tennessee, and Rosencranz. 
would be in a position resembling that which NaroLeon 
would have held in 1812 if he had been able to winter in 
Moscow, or even in Smolensko. The inactivity of the Con- 
federate Generals, unless it is preparatory to some decisive 
movement, can only be explained by the conjecture that their 
numbers are insufficient for offensive operations. General 
Lee’s advance to the Potomac is evidently intended as a 
diversion in favour of the army of Tennessee; but his pur- 
pose may be baffled if General Meape contents himself by 
holding a defensive position in defence of Washington. Of 
Charleston it can only be said that the siege would have been 
abandoned if it had become hopeless; but, on the other 
hand, the confident boasting of Federal orators furnishes no 
ground for anticipating the success of the enterprise. It is 
absolutely certain that the war will be continued into the 
ensuing year, and the most important question for both com- 
batants relates to the possibility of obtaining recruits. The 
demand for volunteers would seem to recognise the failure of 
the draft, which is nevertheless proceeding in New Jersey, 
and even in New Orleans. In six months a great part of the 
Federal army will have completed its term of service, and, 
unless the ranks are filled up by conscripts or recruits, it 
would seem impossible to prosecute the war on its present. 
scale. If, however, it is found that the South cannot be. 
conquered, England can always be abused. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DOCKYARDS. 


WH aman gets on his legs on any kind of neutral 
‘Y occasion, he is apt to talk of the subject which is 
uppermost in his mind, and there is perhaps no better way of 
testing the direction of current thought than by observing the 
topics into which public speakers, almost in spite of themselves, 
diverge. By a chance coincidence, Mr. Cospen and Mr. Latrp 
have both of them recently taken occasion of the toast of the 
“ Army, Navy, and Volunteers” to dwell upon the blunders that 
have been committed in the two important matters of building 
ships and casting cannon. It scarcely needed this intimation 
of the prevalent dissatisfaction with the course of these great 
Government manufactures to show how far we have wandered 
from the true path; but both Mr. Coppen and Mr. Larrp re-open 
a question of principle which ought to be settled without further 
delay. Mr. Cospen, as might be expected, has an uncom- 
promising theory. With all the dogmatism which stood him 
in such good stead when he was advocating the total repeal of 
unsound restrictions upon trade, he insists that in every case, 
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without exception, the Government should purchase ships, 
cannon, and whatever else they may require, in the open 
market, and never attempt to make anything for them- 
selves. To those who complain that the officials en- 
trusted with the superintendence of the dockyards and 
arsenals have not done all that the unlimited means at their 
command might have enabled them to do, Mr. Cospen has the 
one stereotyped answer, that mismanagement is the necessary 
consequence of attempting Government manufactures at all, 
and that the only remedy is to follow the example of the 
Confederate States, and buy our men-of-war, fully equipped 
and armed, out of private yards. The Admiralty, he says, 
will perversely build their own ships when Mr. Larrp could do 
it infinitely better ; and they persist in availing themselves ex- 
clusively of Sir Wit1am Armsrrona’s ingenuity when Mr. 
Wuirwortn or Captain BLakeLey might, if the field had been 
thrown open, have produced much better ordnance. It is 
curious to pass from the economical theorist to the practical 
man of business. Mr. Larrp is, of all others, the man who 
would be most likely to succeed in the business of supplying 
the Government with ships of war; and it is strongly sug- 
gestive of some fallacy in Mr. CospEn’s argument to find that 
the very shipbuilder to whom he refers shows no dis- 
position to go the full length of his principle. It is 
obvious, indeed, that no such sweeping rule can possibly be 
laid down. When a Government requires a commodity in 
general use—such as cloth for soldiers’ coats, or the like—there 
is no reason why it should not go into the market as any other 
purchaser would do, with the certainty that the experience 
of thousands of manufacturers must have taught them how to 
turn out goods of the best quality, and that competition may 
be relied on to ensure a fair price. But it is mere sophistry 
to pretend, as Mr. Cospen does, that the same rule must needs 
be the best when applied to men-of-war, and cannon, and other 
articles which do not enter into the regular course of trade. 
Such ships and such guns as are required for the defence of 
the country are not so commonly manufactured as to raise any 
presumption that the experience of those engaged in the 
business will be superior to that of Government officials. On 
the contrary, we know that more war-ships and more guns are 
turned out in a year from Government yards than all our 
manufacturers together produce in ten. Where there is 
substantially only one purchaser for a particular pro- 
duct, it by no means follows that he will be better 
served by hiring others to make it at a profit than 
by employing workmen to make it for himself. 

The real difficulty in the case of Government work of this cha- 
racter is of a different kind. The cleverest men are not the least 
opinionated, and even if the Government succeed in getting 
really good and fit men for the chief posts in their dockyards 
and foundries, there is always the risk that the little autocrat 
in power for the time being will have his crotchets and 
prejudices strengthened day by day from the absence of any 
rivals with whose work he can compare his own. There is, 
or was, a class of ships in the British navy known as 
Symonps’ ships; and though we have seldom had a comptroller 
who better understood the art of building ships for speed, 
there is not a sailor in the fleet who, when he is tumbled 
about and deluged in his berth, cannot trace his sufferings to 
an uncorrected crotchet of the then supreme arbiter of a 
ship’s lines. Another great hindrance to economy in all 
Government work is the difficulty of securing effectual 
supervision, for want of the stimulus of self-interest. <A 
whole army of salaried inspectors, who cannot be ruined by 
waste and extravagance, are not likely to keep as efficient a 
check upon expenditure as the man who knows that it depends 
upon his own watchfulness whether he is to be a millionaire 
or a bankrupt. ‘These, of course, so far as they go, are argu- 
ments in favour of Mr. Conpen’s principle; but they do not 
outweigh the inconvenience of trusting exclusively to private 
firms for the manufacture of commodities which the Govern- 
ment alone requires. Even commercial companies, when in a 
position in some degree analogous to that of the Government, 
often find it advantageous to be their own manufacturers. 
Many of the principal railway companies construct the greater 
part of their engines and rolling stock in their own establish- 
ments ; and the necessity for this course, which has sometimes 
been questioned, would never be doubted by any one, except 
perhaps Mr. Conpen, if there were but one railway company 
in England that wanted engines and carriages, as there is but 
one Government that wants frigates and rifled cannon. A very 


useful hint may nevertheless be borrowed from the practice of | 


those railway companies who are careful to keep a check upon 
their own officials by purchasing a certain portion of their 
stock from independent manufacturers, This is precisely what 


the Admiralty has done in the matter of iron ships, and it is 
what Mr. Lairp insists that they should do in every branch 
of their enormous business. The common sense of most men 
would bring them to the conclusion to which Mr. Latrp’s 
large experience has led him. “I don’t think,” he says, 
“ that it would do to abandon entirely our Government dock- 
“ yards, but Ido believe it would be desirable to maintain 
“them to a certain extent; while at the same time they 
“ should have a portion of their work done in private estab- 
“ lishments, so that in case of war we should not only have 
“the resources of the national dockyards to rely upon, but 
“ the extensive resources of the private yards, the proprietors 
“ of which would understand how to do Government work. 
“ But we stop progress in this country, and the naval deve- 
“lopment of this country has come to this, that it is sup- 
“ posed that when a gentleman is appointed Comptroller of 
“the Navy, he must needs carry all the shipbuilding 
“brains of the country in his head.” This seems to us 
to put the controversy on its true basis, and Mr. Larrp 
goes on to cite some examples of the effective working 
of the one plan and the comparative failure of the other. The 
greater part of the steam machinery for men-of-war is manu- 
factured by private firms, and there is no branch of dockyard 
business in which so much excellence and certainty has been 
attained as in the engineering department. Another illus- 
tration which Mr. Latrp gives of the defects of the existing 
system is most discreditable to Admiralty management. In 
the Mersey there are 400 acres of dock space and 28 graving 
docks. All Her Majesty’s dockyards put together can only 
show 41 acres of dock space and 28 graving docks, nearly all 
of which are useless for first-class ships. The little squadron 
which has been dignified with the name of the Channel Fleet 
had no sooner finished its pleasure cruise than the ships had 
to be scattered about different dockyards, because it was im- 
possible for them all to refit in Portsmouth. What would 
come of this want of accommodation if a whole fleet in time of 
war had to repair damages after action, can easily be imagined ; 
but even in peace the mischief is felt in a vast increase of 
annual expense. The frightful cost of fitting and repairing ships 
in the stream would ruin any private shipowner who had no 
dock accommodation to fall back upon ; and yet this is incurred 
year after year in the public dockyards, because the Govern- 
ment shrink from an expenditure in the construction of docks 
which would pay itself over and over again in the course of a 
few years. 

The same faults which are so patent in the shipbuilding 
department have been displayed in a still more flagrant form 
in the manufacture of We are not about to renew the 
discussion of the merits and defects of the ARMsTRONG gun, 
but, since the report of the Commission of which Mr. Larrp 
was a member, it has not been disputed that the larger guns 
are comparative failures, and it is stated on the strongest pos- 
sible authority that the money spent has been many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in excess of what it need have 
been. What else was to have been expected? The 
Government, it is true, did in a fashion combine private 
enterprise with official work, but the one firm ex- 
clusively employed was the Elswick Company, and the chief 
superintendent of the Woolwich factory was Sir W. Arn- 
stronG. It was inevitable, not only that the plan should 
prove the least economical that could possibly have been 
adopted, but that the consequence would be, as it has been, 
to shut out all the talent of the country which was not con- 
centrated in Sir W. Armsrrone. This scheme has at length 
been abandoned, and it is understood that in future the 
country is to have the benefit of all that Mr. Wurrworrtn, 
Captain BLakELEY, or any one else can do, Whether the 
Armstrona gun will or will not be ultimately perfected 
so as to hold its own against open competition, remains 
to be proved; but the new system, if bond fide carried 
out, will ensure what the old one did not—that the country 
shall have the benefit of the best gun that can be manu- 
factured, and shall no longer be limited to the pattern 
of one ingenious engineer. The change which has been re- 
luctantly introduced into this department is only one instance 
of the application of a rule which should be universally 
applied. In all Government work, the check of private 
competition should be employed to keep the manuiacture 
up to the highest point of excellence, and at the same 
time to furnish a test of the economy or extravagance 
of dockyard work. In the building of ships, some com- 
parison of cost has at length been attempted between the 
vessels built at the dockyards and those purchased from 
private yards; and the result, as given by the Accountant- 
General's tables, is to show a difference of from ten ~ 
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per cent. against the public work; but this, as is admitted, 
is far from disclosing the true state of the case, on account 
of the very different state of advancement of the ships when 
launched. We must wait, therefore, for another year or 
more before any real comparison of cost can be attempted, 
and for we know not how many years before the evil will be 
remedied. 


THE TYRANNY OF TEETOTALLERS. 


it seems to be necessary to man that he should be sub- 
ject to tyranny in some shape or other. Jane Eyre 
says that women like to be mastered, and it may be doubted 
whether the satisfaction of being oppressed is confined to 
one sex. We are very fond of talking of the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty, but it would be difficult 
to see in what our great privileges, the birthright of the 
Englishman, consist. We certainly have a right to go to 
Church or Meeting-house as we please; and we vote for 
members of Parliament, Vestrymen, and the Board of 
Guardians. But here the matter practically ends. Gradually, 
and year by year, personal liberty to do as one pleases is—and 
in some cases very properly—abridged. It seems, however, to 
be scarcely considered what a large and increasing amount of 
municipal and police interference with what is called the 
freedom of the subject is yearly added to the Statute-book. 
The principle of all our Sanitary Reforms, Health Acts, and 
Building Acts is that in moral and social matters the Govern- 
ment undertakes to enforce personal duties, and takes care 
not only that we do not injure other people, but that we do 
not injure ourselves. The more civilization advances, the 
more minute and intrusive does this interference become. 
We suppose it must be so, and we are not complain- 
ing of it. But we must take especial care to what de- 
partments of personal duty and to what matters of moral 
choice this principle is applied. Undoubtedly there seems to 
be no reason, at first sight, why, if an Act of Parliament pre- 
vents the sale of poisons, it should not prohibit the sale of 
everything injurious to health. The United Kingdom Alliance 
—this is the fine name for the Teetotallers—are wise enough 
to see that, as far as the principle goes, they have but to 
assume that intoxicating drinks are poison, and their case is 

ined. Mr. Lawson is about to bring into Parliament what 
is called the Permissive Bill, which is only the preliminary 
stage to the Prohibitory Bill. What he and his friends want 
is, in short, that the sale of wine, beer, and spirits should be 
placed under the same regulations as the sale of blue vitriol 
and strychnine. 

This is what is aimed at, for we must do the Alliance the 
justice to assume that they do not seriously believe that a 
Permissive Bill would ever work. They only advocate it 
because they know that, in the event of its becoming law, it 
would break down at once, and Parliament would then in con- 
sistency be bound to pass a Prohibitory Act. As we under- 
stand the Permissive Bill, it is to allow the inhabitants of any 
“ place ” to decide whether they will have any houses licensed 
for the sale of liquor. When Mr. Lawson’s Bill is printed we 
shall see how he defines a “ place ”"—whether it is a city, town, 
parish, ward, or street ; whether Liverpool or Little Pedlington, 
St. Paneras or Perivale, are to pronounce in the same way ; 
what issue is to be placed before whom; what proportion of 
dissidents, or whether a mere minority of thirsty souls, is to 

ield to the righteous majority ; how often the question is to 
& reopened, and whether the ballot, manhood suffrage, or 
universal suffrage is to be the machinery by which public 
opinion is to pronounce in any given locality. All the Per- 
missive Acts have been hitherto failures, and the Permissive 
Bill of the Alliance is only planned to fail. What Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. Pore want is the power, not only to abstain 
from strong drinks, but to compel everybody else to 
abstain from them. At present they only ask that, 
in a parish of twenty householders, where there are 
eleven who wish to have no public-houses or beer-shops, 
those eleven shall force the nine never to enter into any 
liquor shop, by taking care that there shall be no liquor shop 
for them to enter. This tyranny of the eleven over the nine the 
Alliance is pleased to justify on the ground that “ people should 
“ have power to protect themselves,” which is precisely what 
the unfortunate nine are not to be allowed to do. The alleged 
ground is so transparently ridiculous that it is idle to discuss 
it. The eleven have, and always have had, power to protect 
themselves; what they now ask is power to protect, not them- 


selves, but other folks. With an affectation of justice, Mr. Law | alee get our heads broken. 


SON says that if the people of a parish wish to have “ drunken- 
“ness, pauperi:m, crime, and lunacy,” his Bill will permit them 


to enjoy their peculiar taste. What he asks, then, is that 
Parliament should pronounce that a certain practice leads 
infallibly and in every case to pauperism, crime, and lunacy, 
but that every year every man in every parish shall have the 
power of saying whether he will be a pauper, criminal, and 
lunatic, or not. Merely to describe the Permissive Bill in 
its author’s own words is to condemn it. 


No; what the Alliance honestly mean is, that they have 
proved that strong drink is the inevitable parent of pauperism, 
crime, and lunacy, and therefore that the State is bound to 
prohibit the sale of strong drink. Another step in legislation 
would of course prohibit, not only the sale, but the use, of 
strong drink. Here we can join issue with the Teetotallers. 
We deny that all these consequences naturally follow from 
the use of strong drink; and we add, that if they did, it 
is a question whether it is the province of Government 
to enforce moral virtues, because, if it is the duty of Go- 
vernment to do so in the case of one branch of ethics, it 
is equally the duty of Government to interfere in every 
department of moral and personal responsibility. We shall 
spare ourselves the trouble of arguing that the use of a thing 
is not its abuse ; that Scripture, :cason, the universal practice 
of all ages, and the ascertained facts of physiology prove that 
strong drink is not necessarily deleterious ; and that what is one 
man’s poison is another man’s meat. We urge rather the other 
branch of the argument, because we are afraid the fallacy is 
not quite so obvious to all minds in the teetotaller’s assump- 
tion with respect to the duty of the State as in his theory 
about the nature of stimulants. Besides, there are re- 
spectable people, like Miss Nicuringate, who are so carried 
away by zeal against personal vice that they can see no other 
duty than that of preventing sin by prohibiting it by penal 
enactment. And first, we must say that it is becoming a very 
grave question whether we have not reached the limit of 
interference with personal liberty in the way of legislation. 
In these days of Social Science Congresses, everybody who 
sees a moral evil is for an instant application to Parlia- 
ment to put it down. Put down suicide, put down 
drunkenness, put down fornication, put down lying and 
slandering, put down stinks, put down smallpox and 
typhus, put down diseased cattle and diseased men, put 
down street organs, perambulators, crinoline, and red 
hair. These things are an offence to me, and a stumbling- 
block to my neighbour ; it is the business of the Government 
to see that everybody is healthy, wealthy, and wise. Only 
exterminate all evil, and all access to evil, by Act of Parliament, 
and what a pleasant world it would be to live in! It was 
only Cain who doubted whether he was his brother’s keeper ; 
and what is the use of a Government if it is to be no better 
than Cain? Let us be consistent. We compel men to attend 
to their health in mines and factories ; let us compel them to 
attend to their health in what they drink, and of course, in what 
they eat. A great many people think that pork is the parent 
of scrofula. Ifa Permissive Drink Bill is right, next let us think 
of a Permissive Pork Bill, and let the parish be polled on the 
question whether the majority will have any pig’s meat sold 
in it or not. The answer to all this is, that the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and that a good many people think that 
the range of prohibitions by Act of Parliament is already ex- 
tensive enough, if not too extensive. The experience of the 
world teaches us that that virtue is but flabby and unmuscular 
which cannot depend upon itself, and that health, and morality, 
and religion are not good for much if they are not self-derived, 
self-cultivated, and free from the restraints and safeguards of 
public enactment. The Jews, the Spartans, the Chinese, 
have all tried this theory of paternal government, and the 
precedents are far from encouraging. We are drifting over- 
fast in a dangerous direction ; and at the present moment we 
see across the Atlantic what shipwreck of real liberty men will 
submit to, or even welcome, in the frenzy of political despair. 
But political self-distrust is only personal self-distrust on a 
large scale; and we decline, even for our alleged good, to be 
made good upon compulsion. For compulsion it is likely to be, 
and compulsion is only to be carried out by the usual arts of 
the tyrant. Constituencies are to be agitated, Parliament men 
to be terrorized, and Mr. Porr promises that the agitation shall 
not be conducted on the kid-glove principle. The alternative 
of kid gloves is, we suppose, the cestus; and the United 


| Kingdom Alliance must be ready with professional bruisers, 
_and a good supply of bludgeons and brickbats, to secure a 
| Parliamentary majority for Mr. Lawson’s Permissive Bill, 


The next general election promises, at any rate, a new cry, 
and new tactics to correspond. We are to abstain totally, or 
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NEW PATHS. 


T may be said broadly that the last generation of respectable 
I English families was ‘brought up to Chink nothing right, and 
that the present generation is brought up to think nothing 
wrong. ose who are now the papas and mammas came under 
the influence of that great movement which, in the first quarter of 
the present century, tried to set up a new theory of Christian life, 
to cut off the godly from the world, and to shun the wickedness 
that lies around the path of the saint on every side. It was in a 
measure a revival of monasticism, only applied to families and not 
to individuals. Theatres were wrong, because the plays abounded in 
wrong language and were written in a wrong spirit, because it 
was a waste of a whole precious evening to sit in them, and because 
the people who acted, and even the people who went to see the 
acting, were not by any means all that could be wished. In the 
same way balls were wrong, as being too amusing, as leading to a 
sinful care for dress, and as flattering the female mind with the 
dangerous pleasures of successive flirtations. In fact, almost every 
pleasure was in some way or other held to be wrong, except making 
money, eating, and attending religious meetings. Now nothing 
is wrong, and there is scarcely anything a young lady of the 
present Ser hesitates todo. She has no scruples about plays or 
operas; she dances as hard and as long as her partners will 
permit ; she reads the novels of every language, exposing every 
variety of moral views; she makes public love in the eyes of 
men ; she spends every halfpenny she can get hold of on dress, and 
she uses a vast vocabulary of slang words at which her more care- 
fully trained mother would have shuddered. It would be curious 
to work out the history of this transition. Ten years ago the 

rocess was by no means complete, but several little helps were 
ares fevenied: to carry society gently on in its appointed way. Two 
more especially were conspicuous. The Egyptian Hall and tae 
drolleries of Mr. Albert Smith paved the way to a general enjoy- 
ment of theatricals; for he was very funny, and, as he was not a 
woman, there was, it was agreed, no harm in looking at him. The 
theory of the waste of time was abandoned, and the pleasures of an 
entertaining evening in the company of well-dressed strangers 
began to be appreciated. Then, again, the religious novel broke 
down the barrier which had previously excluded all romance from 
family reading. After a time, the religious novels either were not 
written so well, or the interest they had excited had evaporated, 
and then it was discovered that fiction was at least as interesting, 
and very nearly as profitable, although its incidents were not con- 
trived to elucidate theological doctrines. 

The change was, we think, unavoidable ; but, like all changes, 
it has brought some evils with it. The modern world, with its 
universal toleration and its moral audacity, has at least swept 
away an ideal which was illusory, perhaps, but which was not 
without great charms. There was something sweet in the notion 
of a godly woman passing from girlhood to old age safe from the 
wickedness and follies of the world, devoting herself to good 
works and to her family, and occupying her thoughts and model- 
ling her language so as perpetually to bring the next life into the 
present. The sort of young lady whom Hannah More’s searcher 
sought and found, was, on paper at least, full of refinement and 
good purpose. Even the use of religious language—the most 
obviously objectionable of all the ways of the generation to which 
Hannah More’s young ladies belonged —had in theory a justifica- 
tion. It seemed not unnatural that souls who from their birth 
had been sheltered from sin and temptation, who had been rigidly 
protected from all contact with vice, and who had been taught as 
soon as they could speak to think and talk of things divine, 
should, when they grew up, make their conversation heavenly, 
and speak habitually, not of this world which was strange to 
them, but of the next world which was familiar to them. It is 
true that we cannot share the dreams with which this ideal 
was started. We know what Hannah More’s young women 
got to be like in later life. We have seen the injustice, 
the pares the small follies, the insipid routine of religious 
small talk into which they were betrayed as they went on. We 
know the nature of the poor parasites that clustered round their 
life—the fifth-rate clergyman, the bull-headed half-pay officer with 
views on themillennium, the female expounder of the Old Testament 
prophecies. But it is = fair to acknowledge that the ideal was 
an ideal with a beauty and sweetness of its own, and that, like all 
ideals, it has exercised a subtle and a salutary influence. In 
real life we do not for a moment wish to recall the Hannah More 
type of young lady, for she is a thing of the past, and expe- 
rience, with its sad — has declared irrevocably against the 
attempt to produce her; but it would be very unjust to suppose 
that, when she is compared with her easy-going successor, the 
comparison is always against her. On the contrary, there was a 
refinement and a solid honesty about the women of the generation 
now passing away which is sometimes not to be found in those 
who are now coming on the scene. The world is so made that it 
will not allow any ideals to be set up permanently which do not 
recognise the claims of secular life, which do not gratify the 
natural thirst for ros, and which really aim at rearing a few 

rize specimens of great goodness at the cost of a vast mass of vice 

dging for the benefit of the virtuous. But an ideal, although it 
ma aulty and ny ta and although it may be impracticable to 
realize it, yet, if it has ‘any loftiness in itself, and if it is heartily 
believed in and sought after, never fails to elevate, and strengthen, 
and refine, in some degree, the minds that aspire to it. 

The new generation is going into new paths, and it is impossible 


it should not go into them, for truth was not on the side of stay- 
ing in the old paths. It is not true that the things which were 
pronounced wrong are wrong. There may be dangers in going to 
theatres or balls, but there are dangers in going to church or to 
conferences. The theory on which the whole scheme of life 
rested, that men here ought to think only of the next world, is, 
we believe, a false theory. This is the world in which we have 
to live, and the world is a very complicated place. Getting out of 
the world into a godly retreat is not solving the puzzles of the 
world, but only shirking them. Physical and intellectual pleasures 
are part of the permanent wants of man, and man cannot teach 
himself to go without them. It is true also that the theory has 
visibly belle down in practice. Religious language has been 
found to pass into a mere set of cant expressions when it is 
adopted as the common standard of talk, children especially 
are seen to learn biblical ae and the art of retailing 
their religious experiences with about as much ease and profit 
as they can learn French. Therefore, there is no holding back 
young people from going into the opposite direction to that in 
which their parents went. So far as reasoning goes, they have 
the best of any argument on the points of conduct as to which 
differences are raised. It ought also to be remembered that some 
of the faults into which the new paths may be leading them are 
simply the usual effects of reaction, and that there is a laxity now 
merely because there was a rigidity before. But although this 
general inclination to accept all things as right which are not ~ od 
and avowedly bad cannot in itself be condemned, and although no- 
thing is so foolish as to try to keep the world straight by setting up 
rules and regulations in which their framers and upholders no longer 
believe, yet this very acceptance of a reasonable laxity is in itself 
only a negative measure, and can only for a very short time become 
the distinguishing mark of a generation. The influence it is now 
exercising is enormous, and is not the less powerful that the very 
negativeness of its character makes it little observed. The alteration 
in the way of thinking which is going on in countless families will 
colour the lives and shape the careers of thousands upon thousands of 
English men and women. No controversies as to particular points, 
no dissensions of religious schools, no debates on the theological 
difficulties as to which most le are so ready to form and 
promulgate — really affect the rising generation half so 
much as this disposition to allow itself every liberty and to think 
nothing wrong. It is, therefore, a very great in the hi 
of English society that the disposition should have been fo: ; 
and should have gained so wide a hold. But it is the cor- 
rection of a mistake, and the abandonment of an unsuccessful 
theory, rather than anything of lasting and definite value in itself, 
and it will therefore soon give way to something either worse or 
ose, however, who mourn over the t is going on, 
who see its worst side, and happen to on 
most keenly from its eflects, may easily find one or two sources of 
consolation. In the first place, that which has gone before—that 
activity of religious thought, that conformation of life into the 
mould of religious zeal—has left behind it some solid and permanent 
fruits. There are things accepted now as right and n 
which can scarcely pass away. All social duties, for example, are 
discharged much more zealously and amply than they to be 
before society was stirred up by the Abreath of the great reli- 
ious movement. No one now doubts that the poor ought to 
cared for, that all that can be done to reclaim and Ave. and 
better them should be done; and the notion that wealth is held in 
trust has been made largely to accompany the race after wealth 
which has now become universal, and which has done so much to 
secularize the thoughts of the present generation of Englishmen. 
Then, again, it must be chanel that there is a vast mass of family 
life in England which is touched only very —s by the extreme 
changes of thought, which stands out of the ebb and flow of 
violent opinion, and which yet receives a benefit from what 
is good in the agitations that surround it. There were in- 
numerable families which went on their own way during the 
Evangelical ‘movement, and the minor movements that suc- 
ceeded it, without being apparently very much influenced by 
any. They never — it wrong to take the pleasures of the 
world. They ate, and , and danced like their neighbours. 
had no of races, and never talked re- 
igious language, or made muc igious gatherings. But the 
had a to be honest temperate refined, 
on in the right way, to teach boys and girls how to behave, to 
eep them well in hand, and to make them pleasant and useful 
members of society. These people were a little coloured by the 
religious changes about them. They made their life and their 
teaching a little more religious, they awoke to the con- 
sciousness that there were new duties they must try to dis- 
charge, they insisted a little more on attention to religious 
observances. Now that laxity is in fashion, they move slightly 
with the times, and are perhaps inclined to allow their children 
a little more liberty than they used to have. But their life is 
substantially the same. They have no notion of members of 
families apne family duties. They will not hear of 
daughters dressing extravagantly, or using a word of 
or spending their time always in frivolities. Their ideal for 
themselves and those around them is that of a useful, well-ordered, 
temperate, active secular life, with just enough religion in it to 
ive things a sound basis and administer some sort of reasonable 
ope for the future. Such persons may not be of a very high 
type of character, but it is an excellent thing for a country when 
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they largely enter into the composition of the ordinary mass of 
and if they oat keenly alive to po is 
most excellent in great movements, they are not much perturbed 
by the reactions which follow on those movements, and keep on the 
even tenor of a way which is scarcely to be called a new path or 
an old, but which leads them comfortably and happily along from 
generation to generation. 


“IN THE SIGHT OF GOD.” 


a has grown up of late years amongst public 
writers of making use of the name of God in a manner 
which is not profane, for it certainly involves no intentional 
irreverence, but which, to say the least of it, proceeds upon 
questionable assumptions. A very able and respectable contem- 
porary lately observed that the Russian policy in Poland proceeded 
upon a “negation of God.” Another writer in another journal, 
having occasion to criticize Mr. Campbell Smith’s theories about 
Scotch marriages, began by admitting the truth of that gentle- 
man’s proposition that, “in the sight of God,” consent constitutes 
marriage ; and in the same way we are constantly told that pews 
in churches and splendid fun are wrong, because before God 
all men are equal, and these arrangements or ceremonies assume 
that they are unequal. 

Such phrases run over the tongue with extreme and therefore 

icious fluency. When we come to look at them narrowly, we 
find that they have either no meaning at all, or else a meaning of 
the utmost importance, and one which those who use them so 
readily would in many cases shrink from ee Let us take 
a single illustration, Consent, says Mr. Campbell Smith—and his 
critic admits the truth of the statement—constitutes marriage “in 
the sight of,” or “by the law of” God. All that human laws on the 
subject effect is to arrange beforehand the kind of evidence which, 
for civil purposes, shall be required of the fact of that consent. This 
may mean either that, when two people solemnly and publicly con- 
sent to live together as husband and wife, God does not view their 
cohabitation as a sinful act, or it may mean that God views their 
cohabitation as a marriage, and views any human law which says 
otherwise as null and void. The first of these propositions 
is unimportant, and the second presumptuous, and, as far as 
we can judge, utterly false. Sup that A and B, with the 
full consent of their a and with every other requisite for a 
lawful marriage, go through the marriage service in the usual way, 
and that afterwards it appears that, for some purely technical 
reason, the marriage was null and void. What view would 
a reasonable person take of the position of the parties? He 
would say, in the first place, You have clearly been guilty of no 
kind of immorality in living together, not a shadow of guilt can 
attach to you, but at the same time your marriage was no 
marriage at all, Your children will be illegitimate if you do 
not get regularly married. If one of you were to die before 
the celebration of the second marriage, the pro of the other 
would descend as if he or she had died — cdr af Vem to 
marry again in the meantime, you would not ilty of bigamy. 
It is the duty of both of you to perform the ceremony noi 
as early as ible, and in the regular way. Is there any 
reason at to sup that the Divine view of such a 
transaction would be in the least degree different from this? 
—that God would consider either that, in point of fact, the 
consequences of irregularity would not legally follow, or that, 
in point of prudence, the persons concerned ought not to 
avert those consequences by repeating the ceremony, or that the 
judges before whom the case might come would do wrong in 
holding the children to be illegitimate, or that Parliament was 
wrong in laying down certain rules as to the time at which mar- 
yiages must be celebrated? If there is no reason to think this, 
what is the meaning of the assertion that in the sight of God such 
vsons would be married? . That in the sight of God they would 
e free from moral blame—that in the sight of God they would 
owe to each other the duties of husband and wife—is no doubt 
true. But this would be the case in the sight of all reasonable 
men as well as in the sight of God. To say that in the sight of 
God they would be married, is, in plain words, to impute error to 
God, 

The only escape from this inference is by making an assertion 
so audacious that no one would make it who had anything like a 
conception of its importance. That assertion is, that itis possible 
to lay down a system of law or morals sanctioned by God, applicable 
to all human transactions, and so definite that we can compare 
human laws with it, and say that, inasmuch as they differ from it, 
the consequences which result from them are “in the sight of 
God” iniquitous. It is difficult to show any one who does not 
seo it for himself how monstrous would be the pretension to lay 
down such a system as this. Perhaps the particular illustra- 
tion already referred to may throw some light on the 
subject. Consent, it is said, makes marriage “in the sight 
of God.” Will any one say whether, “in the sight of God,” 
there is such a thing as divorce; and, if so,, what are the 
grounds on which it is lawful, what is the authority by which it is 
to be decided, in case of dispute, whether those grounds exist, 
and how that authority is to announce its decision? In treating 
such a question, the only ground on which any one could proceed 
would be the conformity or otherwise of any given institution and 
body of law with his notions of the Divine character ; and thus the 
result is that every one would try to enforce his own opinions as to 


what would be desirable by labelling on those opinions the words, 
“in the sight of God.” They are words which no one has a right 
to apply to any human institution whatever, unless he is pre- 
pared to — the existence and explain the character of a whole 
system of laws and morals divinely authorized and instituted. 

It may be asked whether, after all, such phrases are really any- 
thing more than a rhetorical and violent way of saying that this 
or that is morally right, though the law may not enforce it; that 
the people irregularly married ought to lei themselves married 
for all practical purposes ; that when a man is saying his prayers he 
ought not to be thinking about his being wiser or richer than his 
neighbours, and so forth. Upon this ground such expressions 
may certainly be palliated and explained, though they cannot be 
justified. People ought to say ee they mean ; and if what they 
mean to say is that something which is not a marriage is as good 
as if it were one, they ought to say so, without making the false 
assertion that God views it as being something which it is not. 
Correctness in  phoaseotngy is the first step towards correctness of 
thought, and the class of sane in question keeps up in the 
minds of those who use them a delusion which has an extra- 
ordinary charm for people in general, and of which it is next to 
impossible to disabuse them. This delusion is, that the right way 
of managing all the affairs of life is easily discovered, that every- 
thing that shocks our sympathies or sentiments at a given moment 
is wrong “in the sight of God,” and that some pattern ideal 
society exists by comparison with which all the wrongs of life 
might be righted. Such phrases as that “ we are all equal before 
God” are instances of this. If they mean merely that, if Dives 
were put in the position of Lazarus, and Lazarus in that of Dives, 
God would treat Lazarus as Dives was treated, and Dives as 
Lazarus was treated—if, in a word, they mean only that the 
Divine laws are impartially executed—the remark is not worth 
making. This, however, is not what they are really supposed to 
imply. They are invariably used to imply that there ought by 
rights to be no Dives and no Lazarus, that Dives is a usurper and 
Lazarus an oppressed person, and that “in the sight of God ” this 
fact is recognised and will be acted upon. If this were not 
so, the phrase would never be used as in practice it is. For 
instance, in the case of a fine funeral, how often it 
is said that, as “in the sight of God” we are all equal, there 
ought to be no pomp at a funeral! The gist of the funeral is that 
the remains of a miserable sinner are being laid in the ground to 
be turned to corruption. Why, when prince and peasant are thus 
put upon one level, make an invidious distinction between them in 
the way of outward show—are they not “equal before God?” 
The answer to this is that it proves too much. It might be said with 
equal justice that the gist of human life is that a miserable sinner 
is passing through his short period of probation ; and it might be 
urged that, pending this process, there is no reason why one worm 
of the earth should be distinguished from another. The fact, 
however, is otherwise. The condition of things in this life is 
inequality. Men are not only unequally prosperous and rich, but 
———- strong, wise, and beautiful. If analogy is any guide 
at to our anticipations of another world, these inequalities 
may be perpetuated, or reversed, or replaced by others 
elsewhere. lf this were the case, would the inhabitants 
of those worlds be “equal in the sight of God?” If not, 
why should we say that the inhabitants of this world are so? 
and why should we not, in commemorating the departure of a 
rich man from this life, acknowledge, by the number of horses 
and carriages which follow him to the grave, that he was a rich 
man, and was so far distinguished from his fellow-creatures, 
whatever that distinction may be worth ? 

Some weeks ago we published a few remarks on the vague 
way in which the common run of French writers use the word 
“principe,” converting any abstract substantive such as “liberty,” 
“authority,” or the like, into a quasi-proposition by prefixing to 
it the words “principe de.” The Temps favoured us with some 
vigorous criticisms on the article, which it considered puerile and 
absurd. Whatever may have been the case with our own article, 
that of our contemporary was interesting and by no means puerile. 
It ran into a speculation which haz a close relation to the present 
subject. The writer, after an energetic onslaught on our posi- 
tion, concludes thus : — 

I fear that on the part of the English journal this great disdain of abstract 
terms hides something beyond philological criticism. I think I discover in 
it a systematic hostility against those elevated aspirations which in the 
French language—-a very clear one, whatever these gentlemen may say—we 
comprehend under the term of the ideal. 

It would certainly not have been worth while to dispute about 
the use of a word unless there had been something characteristic 
about it, and the writer in the Temps is perfectly right in su 

wage Eg the article to which he objects had something Tike 
the object which he imputes to it. What he regards as 
“elevated aspirations” appear to us vague guesses about sub- 
jects which are sublime only when treated in the most cautious 
manner, and with the most precise reference to facts. That 
some things are good and others bad in the sight of God, 
that God has designs for men to which it is their highest 
interest and duty to conform, are the most important of all truths. 
But what are those designs? To those who use wide general 
words about equality, liberty, nationality, and the like, and who 
passionately prefix the awful name of God to every crude imagina- 
tion of their own, they may appear clearenough. To Englishmen 
in general they appear intensely mysterious matters, to be investi- 
gated patiently, step by step, by the consideration of all relevant 
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facts, and not by the help of arbitrary general propositions which 
have no precise meaning. To say that equalit Pof legal rights is a 
useful arrangement is to speak plainly ak to the purpose. To say 
that in the sight of God all men are equal is to make an assertion 
which has no meaning capable of being proved to be true. To 
say that, in most parts of Western Europe in the nineteenth century, 
an inerease of political liberty would be desirable, is to speak 
plainly. To talk of the “principe de liberté” is to hint that the 
person who uses the phrase, and those whom he addresses, are 
aequainted with some proposition relating to liberty which is 
obviously and universally true. Of what proposition relating to 
human afiairs, especially in their higher departments, can this be 
affirmed ? Some mathematical principles can be laid down as per- 
fectly true. The same may be said of such legal propositions as 
are plainly enacted by legislative authority, and this may also be 
true of political economy; but in relation to morals, politics, and 
the other subjects which have the deepest interest for men, both 
knowledge and language are inexact, incomplete, and tentative, and 
it requires the utmost care and circumspection to lay down general 
propositions which even approximate to the truth. 


CONSULS AND PRESIDENTS. 


rae Times favoured us the other day with one of those 
curious essays on ancient history which were more common 
in its pages a year or two ago than they have been lately. Its 
present subject is the mode of electing the President of the United 
States, which the Times attempts to illustrate by the history of 
the Roman Consulship. The history of this latter office is of 
course written in that peculiar way with which readers of the 
Times are familiar—the curious union of a parade of learning with 
the reality of ignorance, of an apparent display of minute accuracy 
with an actual mistake in every line. The writer has seemingly 
icked up somewhere or other an acute and true remark of 
Mommsen’s, that the annual election of consuls by the whole Roman 
People answered perfectly well during the early days of the Re- 
sa ic, while the action of Rome was confined to a narrow space, but 
roke down as soon as the Roman Senate and People under- 
took the business of conquering and governing the world. <A 
Consul of ordinary abilities might be quite fit to conduct the 
every-day business of the commonwealth, or even to carry on an 
old-fashioned Italian campaign which was ended within his year 
of office. But such a Consul found that he had undertaken a task 
beyond his powers when he had to cope with Hannibal or Philip. 
The ordinary history of a Roman war in the later days of the 
Republic follows something like this regular order. Two or three 
appointments of ordinary Consuls lead to two or three years, often 
of positive defeat, and at best of indecisive and profitless warfare. 
At last the people become wise by experience; the right man is 
put in the right place; if necessary, he is continued in his 
command after his year of office is up; and he brings the 
war to a triumphant close. Such is the history of the wars 
against Macedonia, Numantia, and Carthage. e may make 
several inferences from these facts. They show how ill suited 
a purely municipal government, like that of Rome, is to adminis- 
ter an extensive empire. They also illustrate a tendency, common 
among all nations, not to put their best men forward until the 
find that they cannot get on without them—a tendency of whi 
we find abundance of instances among all forms of government 


‘alike. In America, we see at this moment that the Southern 


Federation has put its best man at its head, while the Northern 
Federation, to say the least, has not done so. The South foresaw 
that the very act of Secession involved a season of difficulty, and 
needed the rule of an able man; it therefore acted accordingly. 
The North, not foreseeing anything of the kind, had already chosen 
a President of the ordinary traditional type. Both parties have acted 
asmen commonly doact. The real touchstone for the North will come 
at the next election. If the choice of 1864 falls on some one no better 
than the choice of 1860, it will really prove the presence, not of a 
weakness common to all mankind, but of something specially wrong 
in the Northern national character. Mr. Lincoln answers to the 
incapable, or at best middling, Consuls whom we find at the 
beginning of most Roman wars. Thus far the Roman has 
no marked advantage over the American. But the next election 
ought to produce its Flamininus, its Amilius, or its Scipio; if it 
does not do so, the American will have clearly fallen below the 
level of the Roman, and we may then rightly seek for the special 
cause of the difference. Several other trains of thought might be 
worked out of the fact and its obvious commentary. But it is as 
well to see how the fact and the commentary look when they are 
enshrined in the fitting of the grand style :— 

Under the Roman Republic it was considered that the annual appointment 
of the two most energetic and popular men of the day to the head of affairs 
contributed to the incessant activity of the State, whether in prosecuting old 
wars or in finding out fresh opportunities of distinction. The Consul was 

aced before the world for that twelvemonth, and must make the most of it ; 

in and finish, if possible, and reap his own harvest. Such was the effect 
80 long as the sphere of Roman enterprise admitted of a complete conquest 
in one year. 

Now one might stop to ask whether “the annual appointment 
of the two most energetic and popular men of the day” is in 
itself heen, even if “ the & ” is to be taken in some 
unusually narrow sense. The standard of popularity may, indeed, 
change yearly, or even daily, but it is hard to see how the 
standard of energy can shift quite so often. The notion of the 
Times is like an argument which we once saw, proving that the 


Vice-Chancellor of Oxford must be the most learned and pious 
man in the University. The Heads of Houses were the most 
learned and pious class, and the Vice-Chancellor must be the most 
learned and pious of his class. This reasoner forgot that, accord- 
ing to his showing, the standard of learning and piety necessarily 
changed once in four years. The plain fact is, that in all cases where 
magistrates hold office for short terms, be they Consuls, Vice-Chan-~ 
cellors, Presidents, High Sheriffs, or Lord Mayors, it must constantly 
happen that the person in office is neither the most energetic nor 
even the most aed man of his day. It was just because the 
Consul was not always the most energetic man that the Roman 
arms were so often unsuccessful. Still the Zimes has grasped, 
fairly enough, the differences between the position of the Consuls 
during the two epochs—the Consul whose sphere of action la: 
round the city walls, and the Consul whose sphere of action 

in all the countries round about the Mediterranean :— 

By and by the field became too large for annual operations; it became 
necessary to renew the term of Consulship, new officers were created, and a 
successful General was allowed to pursue his conquests with almost absolute 
power, except when threatened by a hostile faction at home, for three, five, 
or ten years. But the experiment of two annual Consuls had worked itself 
out even before the Co: ip of Bibulus. Henceforth Dictators, Triumvirs, 
and Emperors. Even the Emperor, however, represented military success, 
and when there came the great contest between the North and South of 
Europe, which was finished not in three years, nor yet in three centuries, the 
Emperor was again and again the elect of war, and the earth was thus 
fought for and won over and over again. 

Our instructor, sound enough in the general remark from 
which he started, Joses himself as soon as he attempts details. 
“Tt became necessary to renew the term of Consulship.” Here 
we may charitably recognize a confusion between the five con- 
tinuous Consulships of Caius Marius and the practice of continuing 
a Consul in his command as Proconsul. The former un 
and indeed quite unconstitutional, proceeding is the sort of thing 
which sticks in the mind, and it might easily delude a hasty 
speculator into the idea that it became usual to continue the same 
man in office as Consul for several years together. As for the 
particular terms of “three, five, or ten years,” we can say 
nothing about them, unless they arose from some dim notion 
about Marius’ Consulships, or Ceesar’s command in Gaul. Ind 
it is not very clear whether the successful General was allow 
to pursue his conquests for three, five, or ten years, or was threat- 
ened by a vee faction at home for those terms. Nor can we 
make much about the “ experiment””—a pretty old experiment— 
of two annual Consuls “ working itself aut,” even before the 
Consulship of Bibulus.” What is meant by the experiment working 
itself out? The next sentence, sublime in its imperial terseness 
and lack of ordinary construction, leads us to think that the Times 
believes that Ceesar and Bibulus were the last Consuls that Rome 
ever saw, and that henceforth there were only Dictators, Triumvirs, 
and Emperors. Now, if the Times had been satisfied with saying 
that the Consulship of Cesar and Bibulus marked one of the 
stages in the downfall of the Roman Republic, the remark would 
have been perfectly true in itself, though it might have required 
some little ingenuity to connect it with the next Presidential 
election in the United States. It is again in the details that 
the Times loses itself. The introduction of Dictators is especially un- 
lucky. The real age of Dictators had long since ceased. After the 
Consulship of Bibulus, Ceesar himself was the only Dictator, and 
with him, of course, the Dictatorship was simply the Tyranny 
cloaked under a constitutional name. Unluckily for the Times, 
the name Dictator is one which has been of late revived, and, like 
all revived names, abused. Cavaignac and Garibaldi, to sa 
nothing of people in South America, have borne the title, thoug’ 
their position in no way resembled that of an old Roman Dictator. 
So we have sen Triumvirs and Emperors, all three implyin 
something irregularand revolutionary ; and so the Times flies oif wi 
the word Dictator, and fancies that Dictators were, like 'Triumvirs 
and Emperors, a new and revolutionary —. not thought of till 
the last days of the Republic. When the Zimes has got among 
the Emperors, it is quite at home ; and asort of magnificent vague- 
ness takes thé place of the elaborate detail to which we have 
hitherto been treated. The piece about “ the elect of war,” and 
the emperor “ representing military success,” isin that style of com- 

ition which we do not presume to understand. But, dark as it 
is, what follows is darker still :— 

So the world, always hoping for peace in its time,and dreading alike the 
= of awarding thrones by wager of battle and the weary ve agg of 

ong reigns—thinking, too, to allay the fury of factions—reverted to fixed 
terms of power. Even we, jealous as we are, surrender our liberties once in 
seven years to a new House of Commons. 
When was all this? When did the world “ revert to fixed terms 
of power?” Our moon. | is quite baffled. Our last date was 
the Consulship of Caesar and Bibulus, and now we suddenly find 
ourselves discussing the Septennial Act of George I. But it is 
clear that the Zimes thinks that, somewhere between those two 
dates, there was a time when Kings came to an end, and were 
everywhere succeeded by magistrates having only a fixed term of 
ower. England saw something of the “ weary degeneracy of a 
ong reign” under Henry ILL, Germany saw the like under 
Frederick ITI., France under her two Louises, who reigned a 
hundred and thirty years between them; but we never before 
heard that Edward L., or Maximilian, or Louis XVI. succeeded only 
to a fixed term of power. This universal development of re- 
publicanism is an event which has altogether escaped us, and we 
must really to be favoured with some date of it more precise 
than to be told that it was after Bibulus and before Sir Robert 
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Walpole. But one thing is plain; we have got among the fixed 
terms, so the way to the American Presidency is at once chalked 
out :— 

When the Americans framed their Constitution they wished to make the 
President something between a Consul, an Emperor, a Doge, a King, and a 
British Prime Minister. For a long time this happy mean between so many 
different ideas was thought most successful, and even Sismondi felt justified 
v the result in recommending the British Parliament and public to bind 

emselves to a quadrennial or quinquennial change of administration. 


We are not sure that logicians would admit the possibility 
of any one thing being a mean “between” five others. 
The Americans are said to be a “peculiar people,” and 
their President must certainly be the most peculiar of all 
magistrates if he fills the position which the Times attributes 
to him. As usual, there is a little glimmering of the truth at the 
bottom of the talk. The Presidency is really an attempt to make 
between a King and a Prime Minister. 
he may add that the President resembles the Consul, the Emperor, 
and the Doge in being elected, and the Consul in being moreover 
elected fora fixed term. But he is no more like a Consul than he is 
like any other elective chief-magistrate ; and his real precursor, the 
Achaian General, the Times forgot altogether. But there is no need to 
seek for any of these more remote analogies. It follows, from the 
attempt to make something between a King and a Prime Minister, 
that the magistrate so devised should be elected fora term. An 
English Prime Minister is practically, though not formally, elected 
by the House of Commons; and he guutiadhe, though not formally, 
holds office during the pleasure of that House. But it is only 
because his whole epee is conventional—because there is a King 
behind him—that he can be thus chosen and dismissed at pleasure. 
The Americans wished to have a chief who should be like a King 
in not being the agent of another, but acting in his own name ; but 
who should, at the same time, be like a Minister in being respon- 
sible and ro to legal punishment. But it could have led to 
. nothing but less anarchy to have decreed that such a chief 
magistrate could be d at any moment by an adverse vote of 
Con An English Minister can hold office by what is prac- 
tically the same tenure, simply because we have a permanent 
King as well. But a republic cannot do otherwise than elect its 
rulers for a given time. It must take the chance of being some- 
times unable to continue a ne chief in office, and of being 
sometimes unable to get rid of a bad one. The great advantage 
of constitutional monarchy and its attendant constitutional fictions 
is that a good chief can be continued in office indefinitely, and that 
a bad one can be got rid of at avery short notice. It is not because 
the President is something compounded of Consul, Doge, and 
what not, but because he is called on, without being a King, to 
exercise kingly powers in his own name, that he must be formally 
elected and formally limited to a fixed period. And it must again 
be remembered that the South has its President as well as the 
North, also elected for a fixed term. The trial which the North is 
to go through next year the South will go through three years later. 
The Southern Constitution en s the President’s term to six 
years, but makes him incapable of re-election. These changes are 
Bu ed by a weak point which experience brought to light in the 
original Constitution. A President capable of re-election is likely to 
be too much guided in his policy by an eye to his chance of re- 
election. One incapable of re-election is, of course, far more inde- 
pendent. So far this is an improvement, but both the Confederate 
amendments have two sides to them. If you get a good President, 
it is a gain to be able to keep him six years, instead of having to 

with him at the end of four. But if you get a bad one, it 
is an evil to be obliged to keep him six years, instead of getting 
rid of him at the end of four. And the same holds as to re-elec- 
tion. It is a gain to deliver the chief magistrate from one great 
temptation to misgovernment. But this gain is secured only by 
obliging the Republic to ch its chief, perhaps when it is of 
the hi ~ te importance that he should be continued. No evil 
could fave been greater than an impossibility of re-electing 
Washington in 1793, and the Confederate States may some day 
find it a loss to be unable to re-elect President Davis. 

The indirect mode of election decreed by the old Constitution, 
and re-enacted by the Confederate States, is, as has been often re- 
marked, the of the system which has most completely broken 
down. But it is nonsense to talk, with the Times, of “the policy 
of appealing to universal suffrage every four years to fill the chief 
offices in the State.” First of all, even now the mode of election 
cannot be called “ universal su »” or what a Correspondent in 
the same number calls a “ plebiscite ”—a grotesque abuse of lan- 

at which Caius Licinius and Lucius Sextius would 

ave stared. Even now the indirect mode of election involves 
the possibility of a President being elected who has not a 
numerical majority among the primary electors. But so far as that 
the electors of the President exercise no independent choice, the 
system has broken down, And so far as, in most of the States, the 
} vorwe of the President are chosen by universal suffrage, the Pre- 
sident may be said, in a very lax sense, to be chosen by universal 
suffrage. But, so far as it is so, it is the result, not of policy, but 
of accident. The “policy of appealing to universal suffrage” 
exists only in the imagination of the Zimes. The Constitution 
does nothing of the kind. It contemplates a free choice by the 
elected electors, and it does not contemplate those electors being 
elected by universal suffrage. The mode of their appointment is 
left to the Legislature of each State. Some Legislatures kept the 
appointment for some while in their own hands; South Carolina 
did s so down to the day of her Secession. As we have often before 


remarked, the element of universal suffrage does not come from 
any policy of the Federal Constitution, but from the various 
changes in the Constitution of the several States. Washi 
was not elected by universal suffrage, nor by a “ plebiscite,” nor by 
a —— vote o - kind. He was chosen by electors, most of 
whom were appointed by the Legislatures of their several States, 
The Correspondent who talks about the “plebiscite” says that a 
large body of Americans wish to get rid of it. It may, indeed, be 
got rid of by introducing some quite new element into the Federal 
onstitution, but it may also be got rid of by each State reverting 
to its own arrangements as they stood in the days of Washington. 


THE IMMORTAL GIVEN TO DRINK. 

pes is the honorary title by which Li-tai-pé, the most illus- 
trious of the Chinese poets, has been distinguished for upwards 
of a If popularity be a true test of merit, no poet 
that ever lived, with the exception of Homer, can be put into com- 
petition with him fora moment. Throughout the whole length 
and breadth of China his songs pore age a are in every- 
body’s mouth, being admired equ y, though probably for 
somewhat different reasons, by the most pall mandarins 
and the humblest classes of the le. If his biographers 
have not overstated the influence which he , he stands 
in the same relation to the national heart of China as Homer 
to that of Greece. Indeed, if the number of his worshippers 
were to be allowed to weigh in the scale, and the vote of 
a Chinese critic rated at the same value as that of an Athenian 
or Ionian, there is little doubt that his thirty generations of 

readers would outnumber, many times over, all the i 

from Lycurgus downwards, whom Homer could bring to the 
The imperial place, however, among poets is, we rejoice to say, not 
7 determined according to universal suffrage. e do not appre- 
end, therefore, that the supremacy of Homer is endan at 
resent by the advent of this new rival from the banks of the Blue 
iver. Still, as Li-tai-pé was unquestionably a man of remarkable 
genius, who has been revered for a thousand years and more, as & 
sort of household God, in every palace and every cabin of the most 
pulous country in the world, a short sketch of his career—throw- 
ing light as it does on the manners, character, and condition of a 

bis peculiar people—may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

s a poet, to judge from the French translations which 
have come into our hands, he resembles Horace more than 
any other writer whom we can call to mind. Like him, 
he seems to have possessed that | grace and finish of 
style which the happy expression of Petronius has stamped 
as curiosa felicitas, Like him, his temperament was joyous 
and sensual, whilst, in both alike, this temperament seems to 
have been sobered and overshadowed by gloomy views of the 
nature of man and the destiny of the human soul. To neither of 
them did power or wealth seem worth purchasing by the sacrifice 
of those unambitious pleasures which were ali (from their point of 
poe that a life so soon to end in everlasting darkness really had 
to offer to the wise. Li-tai-pé indeed, in that respect, seems to have 
been the prey of a deeper melancholy than his Roman predecessor, and 
to have devoted himself to the cultivation of drunkenness as an art 
quite as much in order to escape from oppressive thought as from 
a genuine love of the bottle. “Let us praise,” says another 
Chinese poet, “ our contemporary Li-tai-pé — that immortal exiled 
to the earth. Alternately to sing songs, and fill up goblets of wine, 
that is the history of his life.” The Chinese, oddly enough, seem 
to consider this indiscreet tenderness for liquor, not as a fault, 
but as a special merit in their favourite bard, probably because he 
has in this respect done little more than represent and idealize 
their own innermost feelings. He and they alike seem indifferent 
to life itself, though eager for its pleasures whilst they can be 
reached. He and they console themselves, as far as they can be 
consoled, for the uncertainties of fortune and the gloomy prospect 
of eventual annihilation, by sensual indulgences softened and 
refined under the influence of a half-melancholy, half-playful love 
of nature which apparently lies deep in the national mind. 
Indeed, if we understand rightly the meaning of the word “ade- 
quate” — which has been used by Professor Arnold to denote, we 
believe, those poets who embody and interpret thoroughly the 
complex thoughts and emotions of their age and country, as con- 
trasted with others whose genius is of a more fragmentary and 
limited character—we should say that Li-tai-pé was one of the 
most adequate writers that ever lived. Whether, however, this is 
the true measure of a man’s greatness seems to us to depend in a 
great degree upon what the elements are which are thus oe 
afresh and glorified in the soul of the poet. The imperfect 
expounder of higher passions and deeper aspirations may, it seems 
to us, be entitled to rank far before one who reflects, though with 
the utmost harmony and completeness, the workings of an inferior 
organization. 

eaving this question, however, as too large a one to be 
discussed here, let us return to Li-tai-pé. He seems to have been 
of noble blood, being descended, according to his biographers, in 
the ninth generation from one of the former Imperial families. 
His birth was heralded by dreams and omens, in obedience to 
which he was named after the planet Venus (Tai-pe-sing). Under 
her beneficent influence he grew in beauty so fast, and displayed 
such astonishing precocity of genius, that he received, when only 
ten years old, the name by which he was ever afterwards known, 
of “ the immortal exiled to the earth.” In order to render this exile 
supportable, he amused himself by roaming over the various moun- 
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tain ranges of China, occasionally establishing himself wherever the 
wine hed sufficient character to fix his wandering affections for the 
time. In one of these pilgrimages, he attracted the attention of the 
Governor of the province, who, on discovering that he was the illus- 
trious poet Li-tai-pé, even then well known to the lovers of 
literature, persuaded him with some difficulty to abandon his tavern 
life, and to enter himself as a candidate for honours at the next 

+ competitive examination. The two examiners, however—one 
of them brother to the reigning Empress, the other the commander 
of the Imperial ee oe probably that the apportionment of 
marks was a weariness to the flesh, had fallen back on the simpler 
plan of placing their examinees according to the merits, not of 
their papers, but of their bribes. An indigent man wet ge: 
whose merits in this respect were absolutely none at all, was 
therefore justly odious, as disturbing the harmony and comfort 
of the operation. Accordingly, the great Yang-Kouei “ tore 
over,” to adopt an Eton phrase, Li-tai-pe's exercises, without even 
reading them, and declared that such a scribbler as that was not 
fit to grind his (Indian) ink. Kaoly, backing up his colleague 
thought fit to add, “Grind your ink, forsooth! he is barely 
enough to lace my boots.” Li-tai-pé retired full of anger, and 
swore within himself that before he had done with them Yang- 
Kouei should grind his ink, and Kaoly lace his boots. If Fate would 
only grant him this revenge, he would ask for nothing more w 
earth. The hour cf retribution soon came round. p Her weir 00 
from Corea brought a letter written in barbarous characters, and 
laid it at the foot of the Imperial throne. The Doctors who had 
bought their degrees were not unnaturally at fault. The exa- 
miners who had sold them turned out just as incompetent. Ne- 
buchadnezzar-like, the provoked Emperor threatened his unhappy 
counsellors with death and degradation, but the official wisdom 
of China was tasked in vain. At last Li-tai-pé, the plucked, rose up 
as the only man capable of rescuing the Celestial Empire from the 
reproach of ignorance and folly. Before, however, he exercised his 
powers, he took care to stipulate that Yang-Kouei should grind his 
ink, and Kaoly lace his boots. His services were indispensable, and 
his end was gained. The story isan odd one, and would rather seem 
to imply that the letter had been written and sent by the bar- 
barian prince as a test of the Emperor’s divine pretensions—as if 
an acknowledgment of incapacity on the part of the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon would have at once reduced him to the level of 
ordinary mortals in the eyes of the tributary nations around, and 
rendered a succession of revolts probable. Otherwise, we do not 
understand the extreme anger and perplexity of the Chinese 
monarch when he found his subjects unable to comprehend the 
jargon of Corea, nor yet why the Corean claims should have been 
at once withdrawn when they were understood and replied to in 
their native language. 

After this triumph, Li-tai-pé had only to ask and to ob- 
tain. First, he was ary to become a minister of State; but 
he replied that he liked being the master of his own time, 
and would prefer to continue the humble favourite and com- 

anion of his sovereign, without worrying -himself with business. 
Bold, and diamonds, and the precious white jade were then offered 
to him, but were all refused with the same placid indifference. All 
he wished for, he said, was to make one in the Imperial progresses 
through the country, and to assist, pro virili, inemptying the Imperial 
cellars. For a time all went well ; he drank, and sang songs, and was 
made love to in the palace of the golden spires. He passed through 
all the degrees, not of drunkenness only, but also of the Chinese 
University, with unrivalled distinction, and was clothed in the 
violet robes and gauze turban reserved for the wisest and most 
learned of the Emperor’s advisers. But his old enemies were not 
disarmed. After a while, they succeeded in poisoning the mind of 
the Empress against him, and Hiouan-Tsong, following in the 
track of monarchs and men, after fighting hard for his pet poet, 
had to exclaim—“ Well, well, anything for a quiet life ; the Impe- 
rial visiting-list shall know him no more.” Li-tai-pé was 
dismissed, but dismissed with ample rewards and assurances of 
undiminished regard. He resumed his wanderings, and used the 
powers with which an oe eye passport had invested him to re- 
dress the grievances of the people, chastise the insolence of 
oppressive governors, and, we need not add, to procure for himself 
an indefinite quantity of the very .best attainable wine. A 
formidable rebellion broke out whilst he was thus enjoying him- 
self, and Li-tai-pé either accepted the place—or, what is more 
probable, was forced to exercise the functions—of secretary to one 
of the rebel chiefs. On the defeat of the insurgents, he was 
arrested in attempting to escape, but one of the Imperial generals, 
whom in his hour of favour he had befriended, undertook to 
plead his cause with the Emperor, Hiouan-Tsong pardoned him 
without difficulty ; and on retiring into private life, Tike Charles V., 
recommended him to his son and successor, Sou-Tsong. Sou-Tsong, 
with tiresome pertinacity, again attempted to put this ornament of 
his Court to some use, and rare | appointed him his left-hand 
professor of history. But professorships and dignified offices were 
not, as he had often shown before, to the taste of this Chinese 
Bohemian. The business of life with him was to pass the bottle, 
and anything which interfered with this serious occupation was, in 
his eyes, a frivolous, not to say profligate, misuse of time. Ac- 
cordingly, to escape from all further solicitation, he left the capital, 
— out on a tour to visit the principal lakes and rivers in 


But now the end of his banishment was at hand. The 
immortal exile was to be recalled to his native heaven. Under 
the brilliant light of the full moon, whilst he was supping on 


be entirely confided to a well 


board his barge with all his usual energy, harmonious voices made 
the air re-echo with their songs. Enormous whales convulsed the 
river and crowded round the boat, whilst at the same time two 
divine beings, ing banners in their hands, appeared in front of 
Li-tai-pé, and called upon him to follow them and resume his 
place among the hierarchies above. The crew of the boat for a 
moment were overwhelmed with panic terror, but when they 
looked again they saw the poet, seated on the back of one of these 
miraculous whales, rise ther with his celestial escort 
through the clouds, and ually disappear among his native 
stars. The wonderful tale soon reached his friends and 
patrons at Court. By the Emperor's command, a stately 
temple was built on the banks of the river, and sacrifices 
offered in honour of the new deity on the return of 
each succeeding spri There are, of course, matter-of-fact chro- 
niclers in China as well as in Europe; and we need not wonder, 
therefore, if another version of the story is that Li-tai-pé simply 
got drunk and tumbled into the stream. It is, however, we fancy, 
now pretty well agreed upon that to clip the wings of a legend is 
not the way to turn it into history; so let us accept this apo- 
theosis for what it is worth, and not trouble ourselves about the 
exact particulars of the poet’s end. The fable, at any rate, 
became popular enough to furnish a subject for the workers in 
china. ose quaint pieces of porcelain, representing a man 
astride upon a monstrous fish, which we believe to be not uncom- 
mon in collections, are understood to represent Li-tai-pé as he 
was last seen on his departure from earth. We will only observe, 
in conclusion, that the whole —— of his life tends to prove a 
genuine love of literature and a admiration for genius among 
the Chinese of that period, and also that the Emperors lived on 
terms of greater familiarity and in more good-humoured intercourse 
with their friends and favourites than Eastern sovereigns in 
neral. We doubt greatly whether the reiterated refusals of 
ii-tai-pé to accede to his sovereign’s wishes, which created no 
resentment at Tchang-nan, would have been submitted to with 
equal patience at Delhi or Constantinople. 


SCIENTIFIC WARFARE. 
M® COBDEN the other day acted as chairman at a public 
dinner, and he was compelled, among other things, by his 
official position, to propose the Army and Navy as a toast. It 
was an embarrassing position for a man to find himself in who 


not only cordially hated them both, but had frequently made the 


public the confidant of his antipathy. However, he contrived to 
extricate himself from the difficulty with some dexteri , and also 
to ind in a growl against his old antagonists. He compli- 
mented the services upon their bravery ; but, at the same time, he 
looked forward to a period in which the country should not be 
—— to trust chiefly to that for its defence, but would have 
to rely on its superiority in chemical and mechanical science. It 
is intelligible that soldiers or sailors according to the old ideal— 
men who claimed and received admiration from society for no 
intellectual excellence, but only for the barbaric quality of courage 
—would be very repulsive to a man of Mr. Cobden’s peculiar turn 
of mind. Yet he is conscious that buying and selling, which is 
the chief end of man’s creation, cannot ' carried on successfully 
without security from violence. It will be a time coming, 
and he thinks he descries the dawn of it, when security, like 
everything else, can be manufactured to order by machinery— 
when gallant soldiers and sailors of the old-world type shall have 
become obsolete, and when the military and naval defence shall 
ized body of stokers. 

It is difficult to say that the vision is nothing but a dream, 
though in this case, as in many others, Mr. Cobden has probably 
antedated the probable fulfilment of his prediction by tens or 
even hundreds of years. But the American struggle has given him 

ood reason for pointing attention to the direction which the 
- sane eo of the art of war is undoubtedly taking. In no pre- 
vious war have mechanical appliances contributed so much to turn 
the balance of @ long contest, or taken so largely the place ot 
personal we But they have only been applicable as yet to 
that half of the conflict which is decided on or near the water. 
“ Uncle Sam’s web-feet,” to use the President’s elegant metaphor, 
have borne a far larger share in such success as the Union arms 
have gained than any other portion of his ill-compacted body. 
Wherever the two armies have met upon equal terms so far as 
mechanical appliances are concerned, the Confederates have shown 
themselves the best men; but in every, or almost every, conflict 
in which the gunboats have been able to take a part, the Con- 
federates have been worsted. The most devoted bravery was 
useless against antagonists who had better rolling-mills and 
larger navy-yards. d if this new branch of the art of war had 
been as fully developed upon the land as it is ee the water, 
neither the Tepreny of the men nor the talents of the generals 
could have saved the weaker side from subjugation. If, for 
instance, it has been possible to construct moveable iron forts, 
containing men and guns, which should have travelled as 
easily over the land as the gunboats do upon the rivers, the march 
to Richmond would have been a mere military promenade. hog. | 
would be useless against an army of traction engines whose fl 
could never be turned, and which would be equally invulnerable 
before and behind. Engineering would be thrown away against an 
array of impregnable fortresses which would steam away if you 
attempted to blockade them, and which would certainly never stand 
still to be a mark for a battery of siege owns in position. Of course 
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the possession of similar appliances upon the other side would restore 
the balance. But the peculiarity of the position of the Con- 
federates has been, that they have been compelled to trust in the 
main to that which has hitherto been thought to be the most 
important element in war—the bravery of their armies and the 
generalship of their leaders. As regards one-half of their opera- 
tions, this trust has been belied. Victory has remained, not with 
the possessors of courage, but with the possessors of rolling-mills. 
That the Confederates are able to sustain the conflict at all is 
due only to the fact that the ancient conditions of successful 
warfare still prevail on land, though they are obsolete upon the 


water. 

Whether the time will ever come when they shall be obsolete 
on the land as well, is a question upon which people are at liberty 
to indulge in as many conjectures as they please. The most 
important discoveries of science usually start up exactly where 
they are least expected, and those which are the most earnestly 
searched for obstinately refuse to make their appearance. We 
still seem to be as far as ever from an electric motive power, or an 
aerial ship, or a means of photographing colours, in spite of the 
expectations which are from time to time held out upon each 
of these subjects. _It may therefore well be that a cen- 
tury hence military and naval warfare will differ as widely 
as they do now in their suitability for scientific aids. But 
there is a fair probability that warfare on land will follow the 
example of warfare on water, and that Mr. Cobden’s anticipa- 
tions may turn out to he more or less correct. It is not im- 
possible that, in some unknown way, the necessity for courage 
and strategy may be in some degree superseded by mechanical 
or chemical contrivances. It is interesting to reflect upon. the 

effect which such a change would have on the destinies of 
mankind; but we cannot share the complacency with which 
Mr. Cobden seems to regard it. As long as the moral nature of 
manki ins the same, it is not for their interest that 
any set of people should have the power of monopolizing the 
means of destruction; and such a monopoly would practically 
arise if the work of destruction could only be carried on by very 
costly implements, manufactured with exceptional skill. Such a 
state of things existed in the middle ages, and was far from con- 
ducive to human pi ss. Armour was too costly to be within 
the reach of the less wealthy classes, and was impenetrable 
to any missiles that were then known. The result was that a 
very small body of knights could overawe and oppress at their 

ill an enormous multitude of peasants. A jacquerie was 
an impotent effort of despair against tyrants whom no peasant’s 
weapon could reach. The invention of gunpowder put an end 
to this factitious superiority, and placed any peasant who could 
buy a gun and a few ounces of ammunition physically on a 
level with the wealthiest. Armour disappeared for the time —a 
few es 0 ago it would have been said, for ever. But now, after 
the lapse of centuries, it is returning upon the scene, in another 

form, indeed, but with analogous consequences in its train. The 
power it confers is now bestowed, not upon individuals, but upon 
whole nations. But its tendency is still to strengthen the strong 
against the weak, and to place the oppressed more hopelessly at 
the mercy of his oppressor. 

As between equal nations enjoying similar opportunities of pre- 
paration, the change which seems to be progressing will have no great 
effect. A constant state of preparation for war will, of course, be 
more necessary than ever, and the millennium of reduced armaments 
will be even more distant than it is now. As long as contests were 
decided by men, active enlistment might extemporize an army in a 
few months ; but sudden preparations will be impossible if contests 
are to be decided by aude of vast cost, requiring themselves an 
enormous apparatus and specially-educated labour for their produc- 
tion. Otherwise, great nations will be as evenly pitted against each 
other as they arenow. The fearful disparity will display itself in the 
case of a people rising against its rulers, or of an uncivilized nation 
struggling to rescue its territory from the “ manifest destiny” of 
some civilized assailant. In both cases, the most disciplined 
valour will be of no avail, and resistance will be as hopeless as it was 
in the middle ages to the peasantry. Yet the ease of the uncivilized 
nations is not the most hopeless, beeause they may be stimulated, 
as the Japanese have been, to learn self-defence from their own 
enemies. It will go hardest with any people who wish to change 
their rulers, or with any section of an empire that desires to secede. 
We are witnessing, both in the East and in the West, the almost 
insuperable difficulties with which such enterprises are attended 
even now. If the aid which science is giving to the art of 
destruction should develop much further in its present direction, 
a revolution will become simply impossible. A Government will 
only need to keep its destructive machinery in order, and to secure 
the fidelity of the particular sort of engineers who will have the 
management of it, to set any combination of its subjects at de- 
fiance. Whether the effect amounts to so much as this or not, 
it is obvious that all changes in the art of war which tend to 
make success depend more upon.apparatus and less upon men are 
in favour of the governors who can prepare, and adverse to the 
governed who cannot, 

There is, of course, another possibility which is even less 
satisfactory to contemplate. It is conceivable that invention ma, 
take another turn, and that some missile may be discovered, 

cheaply and easily procurable, and so fearfully destructive that it 
will be to modern armour-plates what gunpowder was to medieval 
armour. Many known substances give the hint that some such 
secret may yet be in store, There are explosive compounds 


whose properties have been very imperfectly investigated ; 
and the contrivances for poisoning the atmosphere which 
the late Lord Dundonald is supposed to have recommended 
may one day become available. After the — of Greek 
fire to the purposes of modern warfare by General Gillmore, 
it is difficult to say what instrument of dectrutticn the laws 
of war can in future be trusted to proscribe. Perhaps it was 
to some such possibility that Mr. Cobden alluded when he 
referred us to chemical science for our defence. es. 70 in such 
a direction is hardly to be hoped for. Mutual slaughter goes on 
quite fast enough, and needs no new facilities; and the Ameri- 
cans have by their example wholly falsified the doctrine that such 
facilities, by sharpening war, also shorten it. 


COSTLY CONVERTS. 


OX of the cries of the day is “ payment for results.” No 
doubt Mr. Lowe, in using the phrase for the particular 
purpose to which he applied it, only availed himself of the most 
palpable and undeniable truism ; and when people are very strong 
in enforcing a truism, they have generally some sinister end tu 
serve. It was thought to be so in the case of the Revised Code, 
The payment, it was argued, was no payment; the results asked 
for by Government were said to be fallacious results ; and the pro- 
portion between payment and results, so the objection ran, was « 
glaring disproportion. The propriety of every term of the dictum, 
as applied to the particular case, was disputed; yet nobody pre- 
tended to say that payment for results is not a fundamental axiom 
of common sense and common honesty. Recently the doctrine has 
been applied to some of the Missionary Societies ; but, as the charge 
that the Missionary Societies are a large and costly machine 
which turns out but little work was couched with very incon- 
venient vagueness, not much came of it. Still it is not to be 
denied that results are a fair test of all institutions, reli- 
gious as well as secular. It must be admitted that a vast 
organization which spends a great deal of money and has 
little or nothing to show for it is amenable, if not 
to censure or discredit, at least to inquiry. In the case 
of missions to the heathen, be they of the Propagation 
Society, or the Church Missionary Society, or the various Dis- 
senting bodies, there is generally something to show. In eve: 

annual Report there is sure to be some striking case produced; 
and a woodcut and some very bad English go a long way with 
the annual meeting. Subscribers to missions are a patient and 
long-suflering race, and also a forgetful one. The great work at 
Cochin China serves the turn for a season; and the next annual 
Report shifts “the great work” from Peru to Zembla. Still we 
must admit that, in the case of the heathen, if there is not 
much done, there is not an entire blank. But we have other Mis- 
sionary Societies besides those for the benefit of the heathen. 
The Church of England, in the true spirit of charity, gives 
abroad what it wants at home. Not having yet converted its 
domestic infidels and heretics, and not content with the work of 
evangelizing, or trying to evangelize, the hundreds of millions of 
Pagans, it extends its converting labours to the Jews—though 
why the Turks are left without a mission it would be hard to 


say. 

of The London Society for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews” has issued its fifty-fifth annual Report. It is a society, 
we suppose, identified with the Church of England. Its 
vice-patrons include the majority of the English Bishops. 
It is favoured alike by High Church and Low Church. 
The Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury, and St. David’s pair off 
with the Bishops of Winchester, Durham, and Norwich. The 
Jews’ Society, as it is commonly called on the /(ucus a 
non lucendo principle, its object being to exterminate Judai 
has a very fair income. The creditor side of the General Fun 
account for the year ending March 31, 1863, reaches the handsome 
sum of 43,4001. odd. This sum is made up of a balance 
from the previous year of 10,0001, of 30,000/. accruing from 
substriptions and the proceeds of sermons, and 3,000/. appa- 
rently arising from dividends and house property. What the 
Society’s expenditure is we shall see presently. Meanwhile, it 
is something to know that there is at least one missionary 
association which is anything but insolvent. The Jews’ Society 
carries over 8,000/. to the account of 1864; or, to 
be very precise, its current balance is 7,984. 28. 2d. 
A missionary body with its 5,o00/. of Exchequer Bills, its 
lands and tenements, its funded pro , and its balance at 
the banker’s, is a rarity, and therefore its accounts deserve all the 
publicity which can be given to them. Perhaps the object of this 
Society has coloured its management, and it is only natural that 
anything connected with Jews should be prosperous in money 
matters and stand well in Capel Court. Somehow or other, 
however, the Society did contrive to spend in this last year 
as much as 35,4241 It maintains “134 Missionaries and 
other agents” to the Jews, It maintaims an “ ipiscopal 
Jews’ Chapel” in London also. We were not aware that there 
were so many Jews who had been made bishops that they 
required a special chapel, but perha 3s we do not under- 
stand the phrase “ Episcopal Jews.” The Society spends money 
in preaching, money in tracts, money in warehousing its printed 
stock, and—need it be added ?—money in salaries, travelling ex- 

nses, oflice expenses, secretaries, district secretaries, &c. The 

t item alone reaches to a sum of something more than 5,000/. 
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Speaking roughly, the items of expenditure are 26,000. on missions 
and schools, 2,500/. in publications, 5,000/. on office and officers, 
and about 2,000/. on pensions and sundries. 

These 134 missions are studded all over the world. As the Jews 
are a dispersed people, the missions must be scattered also. The 
names of the stations form an epitome of the Gazetteer. We 
have Abyssinia, Amsterdam, Bagdad, &c., down to Tunis and 
Turin. hat principle of selection is adopted by the Society in 
preaching to the Jews puzzles one exceedingly. We suppose it 
must be somehow connected with the statistics of Judaism ; where 
there are most Jews there ought of course to be most missionaries. 
There may be a great concourse of the Beni-Israel at Creuznach, 
Constantina, and Breslau, which have missions; but we should have 
thought a prior? that there were more Jews, say at Vienna, Moscow, 
and Algiers, which have no missions. But let this pass. The London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews has thirty- 
three stations at various points of the three old continents; it 
has, as we have said, 134 missionaries, and it has an income of 
43,0007. This is the payment, the machinery, and its cost. 
What are the results ? 

The Report for 1862 informs us that, “the number of adult 
baptisms throughout our missions was over sixty, besides the 
thirty in Abyssinia” whose case is in some respects so singular 
—* deeply interesting” is the expression used by the Report— 
that we have no particulars of it. “Twenty-four baptisms ” 
are also reported as having been heard of, though not “in imme- 
diate connexion with our missions”—a mode of drawing out a 
statement of results much the same as if a bankrupt were to 
enter in his balance-sheet, as assets, 50o/. at his banker's, and 


500/. which is his next door neighbour’s balance. However, 
the Society has, by its own agents, converted in one year sixty 
adult Jews, including a Jewess aged 80, dwelling at Bucharest. 


At Jerusalem — where there is a Bishop, a Cathedral Church, a 
Hospital, a House of Industry, 2 medical establishment, schools, and 
other institutions supported by the Society at the annual cost of 
4,44.4/.—the baptized converts reported are four. It is curious that 
these figures admit of so very easy a calculation, and we therefore set 
down the cost of converting a Jew at Jerusalem at exactly 1,111. ; 
while the Abyssinian mission, which produces thirty converts, 
only costs 1,c0o/, This, perhaps, is as it ought to be. The 
pure Semitic Jew is a costly and noble convert, and is doubtless 
cheap at 1,100/.; but the curse of Ham and poverty is on the 
land of Abyssinia, and an African Jew can be done into a 
Christian at the low figure of 33/. But, taking the average, we 
find that the Society has spent 35,000/. in one year, and 
has produced sixty converts, including “the aged Jewess of 
Bucharest, who is asserted by the Jews to be above eighty, and is 
all but perfectly blind.” Sixty converts at 35,000/. is as nearly 
as possible at the rate of 600/. per baptism. We must say that if 
Christianity had been originally propagated at this cost the 
Apostles must have been possessed of the philosopher's stone. 
“Silver and gold I have none,” was the first great missionary’s 
declaration to his inquirers; “ Silver and gold I have, and I can 
spend it at the rate of 6ool. per convert,” is the boast of the 
wodern missionary. We say nothing of the Jerusalem Jew; the 
blue blood of Abraham in the city of David may reasonably raise 
its price. To convert a Jew at Jerusalem is a feat as difficult 
as —— ice at Singapore or growing melons at Spitzbergen ; 
and though the article is not a low-priced one at 1,100/., still it 
ought to be considered cheaper for the money than an ordinary 
Jew converted out of Houndsditch, and reaching as high as 600/. 
A Jerusalem Jew, we should say, is worth more than twice as 
much asa Duke’s Place Jew, just as a cedar of Lebanon from 
Lebanon is more valuable than a seedling from Mr. Veitch’s nursery. 
There are in the world, according to the received estimate, as many 
as five millions and a half of Jews; and if the London Society 
purposes, as doubtless it hopes, to convert them all, and if the 
present quoted price is to rule the market, Lord Shaftesbury, 
who is President of the Society, must manufacture greenbac 
as a sort of inconvertible conversion currency. California and 
Australia could not keep up the supply of bullion which would 
be needed if the London Society were fortunate enough to hit 
upon a Xavier among their missionaries. Another question arises. 
If an ordinary anonymous Jew costs 600/., what would be the 
tremendous outlay on the baptism of Baron Rothschild? Not 
a single name of a single convert of the whole sixty is given, 
except that of one “Maurice Blum, seaman on H.M.S. Mars ;” 
and if he is a 6ool. Christian, what would be the cost of converting 
Dr. Adler? ‘The Society, or its officers, will perhaps say that con- 
versions and baptisms are not the test of its efficiency; because 
although, in nine Missions out of ten, there are no actual baptisms 
to report, there are always a great many “ inquirers.” A Jewish 
inquirer, we suppose, represents the blank leaf between the Old 
Testament and the New. He is a sort of religious bat flitting 
about between day and night—a chrysalis, neither worm nor 
butterfly. According tothe Report, these intermediate religionists, 
these transitional Jews and inchoate Christians, are very abundant, 
and the cost of raising an inquirer must be taken off the cost of 
producing a full-blown convert. If so, we should like to see the 
— price-current accurately made out, with a clear distinction 
tween the market value of converts and inquirers. Expositors 
of prophecy, we believe, are agreed that the conversion of the 
whole Jewish people must precede the Millennium. We leave 
it to Dr. Cumming to uments his dates with the present cost of a 
single Jewish convert. If the Millennium is to take place in 1870, 
which is the latest date according to the last American computa- 


| 


tion, as much as three thousand three hundred millions of pounds 
sterling must be raised in seven years at the present price of 
Jewish conversions. 


THE OXFORD HEBDOMADAL COUNCIL. 


it? one of the papers on clubs in the Spectator, areal or imaginary 
Oxford correspondent gives an account of a club in that 
University, which, to avoid furnishing any occasion for ridicule, 
called itself the Hebdomadal Meeting. This seems to show that the 
academic standard of ridicule in Addison’s time differed widel 
from any which can have been entertained since the nineteent 
century began. Most certainly, at any time within recent recollec- 
tion, a voluntary society in Oxford which called itself the Hebdo- 
madal Meeting would thereby have given more occasion for 
ridicule than by almost any other thing that it could have done. 
The name would have been a plagiarism, there being another 
Hebdomadal Meeting already; and it would have suggested the 
question why any body should take the trouble to steal a name 
which was seldom uttered without mockery. The story at once sug- 

ts that the famous name “ Hebdomadal ” must have been adopted 
by the body which bore it later than the days of Addison. The 
thing is as old as Laud’s time, but down to its extinction it seems to 
have had no recognised title. In official notices the venerable Senate 
was described by an enumeration of its contents, “a Meeting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proctors,” as if the House 
of Commons had no official description except “a Meeting of the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses.” The name “ Hebdomadal 
Board” was therefore most probably an invention of the last 
century. It had something grotesque in its sound, and it laid itself 
open to several still more grotesque distortions. Some people knew 
it only as the “Abominable Board,” and we even remember an 
orator, during a grave discussion on academic reform, speaking of 
it through the whole debate as the “ Abdominal Board.” When 
a rather solemn man did this for a whole evening without once 
changing his countenance, it is easy to think how many jokes must 
have been cracked by gayer persons on lighter occasions. The 
word Hebdomadal got a saouuileny meaning, expressing what the 
members of the Board were, or were popularly believed to be. 
That secondary meaning was not complimentary enough to lead 
any voluntary society to take the name of its own accord. The 
Hebdomadal Board at last fell, unwept by anybody except by itself 
and by a clergyman in the East of Bngland, who wrote to prove 
that its retention was required by the Fifth Commandment. The 
Hebdomadal Council took its place, thé name round which somany 
queer associations had gathered being finally conferred on it by Act 
of Parliament. But custom is stronger than law ; and men shrank 
from calling the new Council a “ Hebdomadal” Council, when 
they hoped that it might prove anything but “hebdomadal.” It 
may perhaps be looked on as a favourable testimony to the work- 
ing of the new Senate that the adjective is always dropped except 
in formal use, and that in common discourse it is always spoken of 
simply as “ the Council.” 

This Council went last week through that partial renovation 
which awaits it every three years. The Oxford Council, like the 
American Senate, is never completely dissolved. One-half of the 
body goes out every three years, so that each man who is 
elected may look forward to a six years’ tenure of oflice. 
The Council, besides a few official members, consists of six 
Heads, six Professors, and six members of Congregation of 
any class, provided they be of five years’ standing. The election 
is in the hands of Congregation, the assembly of ollicials and 
residents intermediate between the Council and Convocation, 
Now that the general question of Parliamentary Reform seems 
to be set aside, the particular question of Representation of 
Minorities is most likely wholly forgotten. But it so happened 
that the Oxford Reform Bill was passed just at the time when 
that and kindred questions were stirring, and it was thought 
to try the Representation of Minorities in the choice of the Oxford 
Council. At each triennial election, three Councillors of each 
order go out, consequently three new Councillors of each order have 
to be elected. But each elector can vote for two candidates 
only. It is thus held that no party will be able to command all 
three places, that the majority will return two and the minority 
one, and that the whole constituency will thus be more fairly 
represented. The election is made by voting papers; there is no 
nomination of candidates, but every elector may vote for any 
omy person that he pleases. Practically, however, there is a 

siberal “ticket” and a Conservative “ ticket,” fixed at a pre- 
liminary “caucus,” like all such tickets at least from the days of 
Lycortas, and doubtless from the first beginnings of elections 
at all. Academic decorum, however, forbids any more public 
announcement than the distribution of cards saying that Mr. 
So-and-So will be voted for, each candidate, though known to be 
one of a list, having a distinct card. 

The election of Wednesday week must be set down, on the 
whole, as another of the triumphs of the “Conservative reaction "— 
taking the word Conservative in a sense mainly academical, not at 
all as implying that all who voted for the Conservative candidates 
for seats in Council would necessarily oppose Mr. Gladstone at a 
Parliamentary election. There was a distinct ticket on each side, 
and no “scattering” votes seem to have been given; at least the 
announcement of the poll contained no names but the twelve who 
had been announced as candidates. The election was thus a fair 
trial of strength. The mode of voting makes the test of victory to 
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be the return of two candidates out of three, In this sense the 
election of two orders, the Heads and the private Masters, was 
carried by the Conservatives, while the Professors were carried by 
the Liberals. But it is curious that, after all, re-election was the 
order of the day. The members of Council have largely shifted 
their places; men who sat before in one character now sit in 
another; but next to no new blood is infused. One old member 
only has lost his seat, one new member only has been admitted. 
Practically the Council vy what it was, with the not very im- 
rtant change of Dr. Bulley for Dr. Macbride. But the election 
as been none the less a trial of strength, and, we regret to add, a 
defeat of the Liberal party. 

This result, and a general review of the election, suggests several 
considerations as to the working of this of the Oxford Reform 
Act. First of all, as to the nature of the constituency. Congre- 
gation, as it now stands, includes, contrary to the original design 
of the Bill, not only all officials, but all residents. This con- 
stitution, when looked at with regard to the legislative powers of 
Congregation, has been attacked on a twofold ground. It lets 
in some whom it should keep out, and it keeps out some whom it 
should let in. It lets in the most unqualified person who has con- 
trived to scrape through the schools, and who lives within a mile 
and a half of Carfax, while it often excludes the Tutor who taught 
him what little he knows, and the Examiner who just brought 
himself to sign his ¢estamwr. That is to say, by being confined to 
actual residents and actual officers, it shuts out what is perhaps the 
most valuable class among all members of Convocation—namely, 
former University and College officers who can bring a twofold 
experience to the consideration of academic questions. This latter 
objection has most weight when applied to legislative matters. It 
is probably desirable that the Congregation which elects the 
Council should be confined to actual residents and actual officers. 
The only question is whether it should include all residents. 
Should parish clergymen in the city, should College Chaplains, 
Heads of Houses, and others having no visible connexion with 
learning in any form, have an equal vote with what we may call 
the learned element—the Professors, Examiners, and Tutors? The 
question is one which suggests itself at every election and at every 
legislative debate. It is highly probable that an election b 
Professors, Examiners, and Tutors only, would have given a dif- 
ferent result last week. The thing, of course, must not be 
argued as a party question, though it is chiefly its results on 
party questions which are constantly suggesting its reconsi- 
deration. The question is simply this. Congregation is the 
select assembly of the University, the body which considers 
measures, and at least suggests amendments, before they go to the 
Yea or Nay of the general academic democracy. It is also the 
body which elects out of its own number those who are to be the 
immediate authors of measures—what we may call the Government 
of the University as distinguished from its Parliament. Should 
mere residence, not necessarily combined with any other quali- 
fication, give a place in a body charged with such important 
functions 

Another point is the working of the clause which was to introduce 
the representation of minorities. It has now been in use quite long 
enough to enable us to see something of its effect. It is certain that, 
under its operation, the Hebdomadal Council has been fairly o 
to men of various hy hd thinking, but it may be doubted whether 
this would not have been equally the case without this restriction 
on the way of one A party must be unusually strong which 
can command the whole of three places. We see this by those 
English cowaties which return three members, and which are so 
commonly represented by two Conservatives and a Liberal. Some- 
times it happens that this is done by agreement between two 
pons and, if three candidates on each side go to the poll, it often 

ppens that, through split votes and one thing and another, the 
minority can carry one seat. Now, parties in a University are 
not so rigidly defined as parties in ordinary politics; men act more 
on their private convictions and on their personal opinion of the 
candidates, and are less tied down to the ticket of any party. The 
late election shows this in the very different numbers given for 
different candidates. It is evident that the two parties did not 
vote as compact wholes; though no actually “scattering” votes 
were given, yet the voting-papers must have shown every possible 
combination of the candidates actually proposed. So it always 
will be ; and so, we may say, it always should be, for we would be 
very sorry to see the University drawn cut in two strongly- 
defined and irreconcilable party camps. When, as in the present 
case, some of the candidates on each side are anything but extreme 
members of their several parties, this sort of approximation is still 
more sure to take place. It may therefore be doubted whether the 
representation of minorities would not be practically as safe if each 
elector could vote for all three vacancies. That arrangement is 
surely better in itself, and more consonant with English habits. 
The present way leads to a good deal of dodging and “ hedging,” 
and, when a side is clearly the weaker, it may put two candidates of 
the same side in direct opposition to each other. And, after all, it 
does not secure its own end. A refinement of this sort may fairly 
be judged by a standard which would be hypercritical if applied 
to every-day common-sense English institutions. Parties are 
represented re present method in the ratio of two to one. But 
a party which was really two to one could carry all three places, 
for its members might on different pairs of candidates, and so 
the minority would not be represented at all. On the other hand, 
when we are once in a region of subtleties, it is hardly unfair to 

urge that one representative in three is not a sufficient representa- 


i ma a minority which certainly comes nearer to a half than to 
a 

A third point is the division of the Council into three orders. 
The necessary presence of six Heads was probably intended to 
break, gently and gradually, the fall of a class which had so lately 
been omnipotent. That six Heads are desirable in themselves, 
that six Heads necessarily bring more learning or wisdom to the 
deliberations of the Council than six ordinary Masiers, no man 
can be so hardy as to argue. The six places confined to the Pro- 
fessors were probably meant to secure a definite position for a 
class which it was wished to bring into increased importance, and 
against which some people had an unreasoning prejudice. And, 
indeed, after giving six seats to the Heads—a class whose position, 
to put it in the gentlest terms, is no guaranty for learning—it was 
only fair to secure an equal number for those who are, always in 
theory and often in practice, the special representatives of learning. 
But, in fact, both restrictions seem fitted only for a transitional 
state of things. Neither of them now seems needed for its own 

urpose, There is certainly no overweening jealousy against either 
Heads or Professors. The number of both in Council is often larger 
than the law requires; that is, Heads who are also Professors are 
often elected to the professorial seats, and Professors frequently, 
and Heads sometimes, are elected to those which are open to 
ordinary Masters. And when we remember that, besides the six 
elective Heads, two others are also members of Council in the 
form of the present and late Vice-Chancellors, eight places are 
surely rather too much to secure to a class whom not a few well- 
wishers to the University would gladly get rid of altogether. It 
seems to us that both Heads and Professors might now be fairly left 
to take their chance along with other people. Some minds are so 
bowed down before dignity of any kind thatsome Heads would doubt- 
less continue to be elected ; while a Professor who is at all worthy of 
his place ought to be able to find his way into the Council by dint of 
a personal following. A Professor who thus fills a place by 
perfectly free election is certainly placed in a much more honour- 
able position than a Professor who is elected because a certain 
number must be Professors. But hitherto he could fill it only at 
the expense of the private Masters. Heads and Professors have 
been able to fill their places, while they could not fill the places 
of Heads and Professors. The time seems to have come for free 
trade among them all. We do not forget the caution of Aristotle, 
that changes apparently democratic often make a constitution 
practically more oligarchic than it was before. But it is scarcely 
possible that the free choice of Congregation, even as that body 
now stands, should fall upon eighteen Heads of Houses. 


THE MONSTER BALLOON. 


y lg melancholy history of the Great Eastern steamship was 
lately made available by some instructors of the public as a 
warning against what was represented as a prevailing folly of the 
time — viz. the pursuit of bigness for its own sake. The examples 
selected of this error in constructive art were the broad-gauge 
railway, the monster steamship, and the tubular bridge at Montreal. 
Here, it was said, are three instances in which bigness of concep- 
tion has been the cause of, or at least has been followed by, a 
lamentable Poverty of pecuniary result. It seems, however, 
rather absurd to say that the bridge at Montreal owed its dimen- 
sions to the mere love of bigness; because, if the bridge was to 
be built at all, it was nece to build it big enough to span 
the river. And as regards the broad-gauge railway and the 
monster steamship, it would not be difficult to show that the 
dimensions adopted were the result of calculations, which may or 
may not have been judicious, of what was requisite to ensure the 
fulfilment of certain conditions which were supposed to be de- 
sirable. There is, however, a more recent experiment in con- 
structive art which seems fairly to deserve to be classed as one of 
the follies of the age, and which certainly is so far a folly that it 
has brought those concerned in it to disaster. It is possible, indeed, 
that there may be scientific justification even for the monster 
balloon of M. Nadar, and, if so, it is certain to be adequately insisted 
on by the eloquent writers who describe the balloon’s voyages in 
lan e suitable to the lofty theme. 

he art of making the most of his materials is, of course, studied 
by every journalist, and if the surest road to distinction be to do 
that very well which many rivals can do well, then it must be 
owned that a coresnyennes of the Paris Nation has placed him- 
self at the head of his profession. If a cat could lose by various 
modes of death eight of its nine lives, and could employ the ninth 
in writing for a newspaper a description of its sensations, the result 
would be something like that thrilling narrative which M. Eugéne 
Arnoult has addressed to the editor of the Nation. It will be re- 
membered that the balloon made its ascent from Paris on Sunday 
the 18th instant. At nine o'clock that evening it passed over 

uelines, a railway station on the frontier between France 
and Belgium. It is a pity that M. Arnoult omitted from his 
narrative the incident of a customs’ officer calling out, “The tra- 
vellers must alight to pass through the Custom-house.” He would 
certainly have found something to say about this diligent official 
much more brilliant than the simple statement that “his order 
was not attended to.” An English customs’ officer in such a case, 
if his ear had been equally constant to the usual round of 
duty, wo have conceived the idea of marking the 


d perha 
broad arrow upon the balloon which was attempting to pass the 
frontier irregularly—a proceeding which would Save been not less 
feasible than that of putting salt upon a bird’s tail. The balloon 
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traversed Belgium, and became suspended over Holland. “Below, 
as far as we could see, were marshes, and in the distance we 
could hear the roar of the sea.” The idea of falling into the sea 
had nothing pleasant about it. The balloon kept an easterly 
course during the night, and in the morning an immense plain 
was descried beneath it. In attempting to descend upon this plain 
the grapnels of the balloon were broken, and thus the most 
rilous part of the voyage began upon approaching land. The 
oon, unable either to rise or to remain stationary, was 
carried by a violent wind along the surface of the earth. 
“Then began a furious disordered race.” Through trees, 
thickets, walls, the balloon held its way unchecked. The 
party of French voyagers, more successful than others of their 
nation, did certainly demonstrate that they were able to go straight 
across country. Neither any solid obstacle nor water was able to 
arrest their course. They were dragged through a lake and 
through a Having been nearly drowned in water, they were 
almost choked in mud. “It was maddening. ‘Stop! stop!’ we 
shouted, enraged with the monster that was hurrying us along.” 
This is, ye rg one of the most characteristic passages of the 
story. ithin a few lines the writer tells how composedly they 
met even a greater peril. It seems as if he were determined to 
include every available sensation in his narrative, just like a recent 
correspondent of the Zimes who described his own experiences 
of the earthquake as suggesting to him successively the ideas of 
some natural convulsion, of burglars, and of a twitching caused by 
his leg being, as is commonly said, asleep. The occupants of the 
car shouting to the balloon to stop do not make a very dignified 
appearance according to English notions; and if the shouts really 
meant that the people of the country were to stop the balloon, it must 
still be said that this was a case in which silence would have been 
decidedly ornamental. However, it would be unfair to judge 
Frenchmen ye English standard. If courage is to be estimated 
by composed behaviour under dangerous circumstances, it might be 
thought that these Frenchmen showed themselves deficient ; but if 
the test to be applied be that of willingness to incur danger, the 
courage of M. Nadar and his companions is unimpeachable. Their 
cries, at any rate, gained thus much attention, that a railway train 
stopped on hearing them, either to see whether it was possible to give 


assistance, or perhaps through dread of a collision with the | 


monster which was sweeping over the earth with a force scarcely 
inferior to its own. The train escaped damage, but the posts and 
wires of the telegraph were carried away. 

And now, at sight of a yet more formidable peril, the aeronauts 
changed suddenly from elamorous trepidation to calm heroism. The 
wind was bearing them — upon a red house. It was death for 
all, yet no one spoke. Of those nine persons, one of whom was a 
lady, not one had anyfear, “ All tongues were mute, all faces were 
calm.” The sublimity of this picture is heightened by the view 
which is given to us of M, Nadar trying to shelter his wife’s body 
from injury by his own. The picture is, indeed, rather too sub- 
lime, just as that which preceded it was rather too ludicrous. 
Luckily, the balloon took a course clear of the red house, and 
from noble resignation to apparently certain death the party 
now passed to energetic efforts to save life. One hero singled 
himself out from the rest by accomplishing an act of grand de- 
votion. ‘“ He clambered up into the netting, the shocks of which 
were so terrible that three times he fell on my head.” It is a 
wonder that the writer did not here introduce a fresh effect by 
describing the sublime heroism with which he supported the 
shocks of the body of his companion being thrown against his own 


head. Jules Godard climbed into the netting in order to reach the |- 


valve and open it. If he could climb easily, he was probably 
safer in the netting than below, so that, as often happens, he 
got the reputation of being particularly courageous simply 
through i rather more bodily activity than his 
companions. It would sound rather absurd to talk of the sublime 
heroism of a sailor who went aloft during a gale, although that 
sailor really would incur more danger than his shipmates who 
remained on deck. However, the valve was opened, or, as another 
account states, a hole was cut in the balloon. But still, although 
it ceased to rise, it moved along in a horizontal line with terrible 
rapidity. “Take care! we cried, when a tree was in the way.” 
This exclamation, if intended as a friendly warning to the tree, 
cannot be excepted to by the most thorough-going worshipper of 
silence. It seems, at. any rate, not to have been without occasion, 
for the tree was broken in the collision which occurred. The 
balloon was now discharging its gas rapidly, and if a few 
leagues more remained of the plain which had been thus far 
traversed, the party would be saved. Thus writes M. Arnoult, 
forgetting, in his eagerness to heighten the colouring of the 
picture, that he had previously represented himself and_ his 
companions as nobly resigned to the death which appeared in- 
evitable from collision between the car of the balloon and a 
red house standing in the plain, which is now described as a 
place of safety. It has also appeared that there were trees growi 

in the pe, ut it may rather be inferred that, if they Socom 
to find themselves in the path of the balloon, it was so 
much the worse for them. However, there were now ahead a sort 
of trees that were not to be trifled with, and in fact a whole forest 
of them. “We must leap out, at whatever risk, for the car would 
be dashed to pieces at the first collision with those trees.” 
Accordingly, the narrator did leap out. “I jumped, and made I 
know not how many revolutions, and fell upon my head.” After 
recovering himself, he followed slowly in the track of the balloon. 


Soon he heard groans, and found a comrade stretched on the soil, 


ightfully disfigured. Advancing further, he found M. Nadar 
nai cant His wife had fallen into the river. “ Another com- 
panion was shattered.” In trying to pick Madame Nadar out of 
the river the narrator fell into 1 was nearly drowned. How- 
ever, the bath did him good. “ By the assistance of the inhabitants 
the salvage was got together,” or, as we should say, the pieces 
were picked up. The narrator's loins and head seemed to be like 
mince-meat, but he did not lose his presence of mind for an instant, 
unless, indeed, it were when he joined in shouting to the balloon 
to stop. Under all his troubles, he was consoled by the reflection 
that people could no longer laugh at him in Paris. 

It is satisfactory to learn from other sources of information that 
the injuries sustained by the passengers in this runaway bulloon’s 
car were not so serious as might be inferred by 7 reader who 
accepted M. Arnoult’s narrative as literally true. There can be 
no doubt that that gentleman did preserve his presence of mind 
sufficiently to be alive to every circumstance that could be made 
available for the columns of the Nation. He even mentions a fact 
which can scarcely be supposed to be of general interest—viz. that 
his trowsers were torn at the moment of jumping from the car. 
It is stated that M. Nadar is sufficiently recovered both from 
bodily and mental shakings and contusions to contemplate a series 
of ascents from the English Crystal Palace. If the balloon’s usual 
journey may be taken to be about as far as from Paris to Hanover 
there is little probability of its descending within the British Isles, 
and therefore, perhaps, the question of what is npn | to happen 
when it does descend concerns the British public only remotely. 
But if ballooning is to go on, it is difficult to see how performances 
on the high rope can be restrained, as has been of late attempted. 
The correspondent of the Nation seems to have put his life in 
peril in order that he might not be laughed at. Professional 
aeronauts do the same thing to earn a living, and so do Blondin and 
his many imitators, It will not be found easy to permit one 
branch of this trade to be carried on and to restrain another, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST. 


Goon after the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and the 
consequent partial severance of the trans-Mississippi States 
from the larger | rs of the Confederacy, an ad was 
issued by the Confederate Governors of Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Missouri, to the population of the South-West, settin 
forth the course to be pursued in the emergency which ha 
arisen, and calling on the people to promote by every means 
in their power the success of the great struggle against the 
forces of the Federal Union. This document was signed by 
Moore, Governor of Louisiana, Lubbock of Texas, ‘Some 
of Arkansas, and Reynold of Missouri. Its rt was not to 
attempt to deny or conceal the loss sustained by the Con- 
federacy through the fall of the river fortresses, but rather to 
rouse the South-western States to increased energy by pointing 
out the resources and means still at their disposal. It set forth 
that the ensuing campaign should be conducted on its own basis, 
alike as regarded men, supplies, and strategical movements. The 
mines and manufactures of the South-West, joined to the trade 
carried on over the Rio Grande with Mexico, would suffice to 
furnish the necessary warlike stores, whilst the finance of the 
States would be based on the guarantee of the cotton still un- 
touched and still cultivated on the various rivers which traverse 
the vast territory west of the Mississippi. 

The force di ble for the defence of the South-western 
States is said to consist of about 65,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Generals Price, Marmaduke, Walker, Cobell, Holmes, 
Kirby Smith, Magruder, Dick Taylor, and Minton. It is 
divided into three armies. The first, to which is assigned 
the defence of Texas and Louisiana, is under the command 
of General Magruder; and a portion of it, under General 
Dick Taylor, occypies a position near Camp Bisland, on the Teche. 
‘Tue second garrisons the country between the Red River and the 
Arkansas River, and has lately been obliged to fall back from 
Little Rock, Arkansas; but itis reported again to be advancing in 
force, under Generals Price and Kirby Smith. The head-quarters 
of its supplies are at Archidelphia, on the Red River. The third— 
divided into separate commands, in smaller detachments, under 
what may be termed partisan leaders—is engaged in attempts to 
advance into Missouri, for the p of assisting the disatiected 

pulation of that State in their endeavours to free themselves 
i the yoke of the Federal Government. There are two points 


threatened by the Smith, on the 


Arkansas River, and Fort Scott, on the frontier of Kansas and 
Missouri. Detachments under Quatrell, Hunter, and Gordon are 
pers on Fort Seott; whilst General Cobell, with 10,000 men, 
is stated to have crossed the Arkansas about the 1st of October to 
the east of Fort Smith, and to have entered Southern Missouri. 
General Blunt isin command of the Federal forces opposed to these 
detachments, and he barely escaped capture by a guerilla party, 
with, however, the loss of his staff and escort. A portion of the Con- 
federate General Marmaduke’s corps, numbering about 7,000 men, 
under Colonel Shelby, is also reported to have entered Southern 
Missouri, but later accounts state that it has been defeated, 
with the loss of its artillery and The unhappy State 
of Missouri, the object of these expeditions, is a prey to intestine 
commotious. The country is so unsafe that large numbers of the 
population flock into the towns, either to — the incursions of 
the Border Ruffians of Kansas or of the guerillas who profess to act 
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under authority from the Confederate Government. The Federal 
Governor of the State, Gamble, is accused by the Republican party 
of favouring the Confederacy ; and one of his officers, Colonel Moss, 
has lately been arrested by the Federal commander, General Seofield, 
on the charge of putting arms into the hands of Secessionists in Platte 
county under the guise of organizing the State militia. General Sco- 
field—apparently a moderate man, and desirous of doing his duty to 
the Washington Government—is accused of incompetency and want 
of energy by the more violent Unionists. In fact, civil war is on the 
point of breaking out in the State. A large portion of the citizens 
are slaveowners and friendly to the Southern Confederacy, whilst the 
Germans, who compose a considerable proportion of the population, 
are violent in their zeal for Republican doctrines. A few negro 
regiments have been raised, consisting of slaves purchased for that 
purpose from what are termed foveal citizens, and taken without 
purchase from those who refuse the oath of allegiance or who are 
suspected of Secessionist sympathies. The Mississippi is almost closed 
to commerce; steamers are fired into even in the Missouri River 
near Fort Leavenworth, and are burnt at the levee of St. Louis. 
Five steamers have already been destroyed in this way whilst lying 
off St. Louis, and three others below Cairo. A plot has been dis- 
covered for the purpose of destroying Federal vessels through 
the whole length of the Mississippi, whilst on its lower por- 
tion the guerillas who lately infested the banks have been re- 
placed by the regular forces of the Confederacy. In Louisiana, 
the Federal expedition of which the naval portion was defeated 
at Sabine Pass seems to have incurred another repulse in the 
neighbourhood of Brasheer City, on the mouth of the Alchefalago 
river. General Franklyn was driven back, and was only saved from 
defeat by the advance of the 13th corps under General Ord. On the 
whole, it may be safely asserted that, up to the present time, the ob- 
jects proposed in the proclamation of the South-Western Governors 
ave begn carried out, and that those States have proved them- 
selves not unworthy members of the Southern Confederacy. 
On the banks of the Mississippi the Confederates continue, not- 
withstanding their efforts to reinforce General Bragg, to show a 
respectable torce. The Federal General Dana has been defeated 
at Morganzia, on the right bank, twenty-five miles above Port 
Hudson, with cubinalie loss, by Prince Polignac, a French 
gentleman who has taken service under the Confederate Govern- 
ment; whilst General Joe Johnstone occupies Canton, detaching 
an advanced guard of cavalry, under General Stephen Lee, to the 
neighbourhood of Vicksburg. 
hatever may be the importance of the trans-Mississippi 
campaign, the great point of interest at the present moment is 
the situation of the armies of Generals Bragg and Rosencranz at 
and near Chattanooga. Notwithstanding the boastful tone of the 
Federal press, it is impossible to conceal the great uneasiness 
which is felt respecting the position of affairs. The Federal army, 
encumbered by the numerous wounded of the last great battle, may 
almost be said to be besieged in Chattanooga. General Bragg, who 
has placed his head-quarters at Ringold, a short distance from 
Chattanooga, has thrown up works on Look-out Mountains and 
Mission Ridge. The former, mounting ten mortars and one 
25-pounder Parrott gun, partially commanded the town at a dis- 
tance of from three miles to two miles and seven-cighths, but 
the batteries have probably been recently moved to more convenient 
positions—a movement attributed by the sanguine Federal accounts 
to the effect of their artillery, These works also command the 
lower course of the Tennessee river and the railway from Chatta- 
nooga to Bridgeport— the only railway by which supplies 
can reach the Kederal army from Nashville. General Kosen- 
cranz has done what lay in his power to fortify his posi- 
tion. He has made use of the old Confederate defences, and has 
established batteries on the right bank of the Tennessee river on 
Stringer’s Ridge, the position from which General Negley lately 
shelled the town. He endeavoured to picquet the river between 
Washington and Belfontain, in order to prevent the crossing of 
the Confederate cavalry; and he placed the 12th army corps lately 
arrived on the line of ‘his communications with Nashville, at tne 
same time fortifying positions for the defence of the Nashville, 
Bridgeport, and Chattanooga se § All these precautions have, 
however, proved almost ineffectual. The Contederate cavalry, 
under the commands of Generals Wheeler, Imboden, and Forrest, 
appear to have operated almost simultaneously on the communica- 
tions between Chattanooga and Nashville, and between that town and 
Louisville, in Kentucky. They harass the rear of General Burn- 
side’s army, and, assisted by infantry detached from Bragg’s main 
force, have hitherto prevented the junction of the two Federal armies. 
On the 2nd of October, General Wheeler’s cavalry crossed the Ten- 
nessee river at Washington between Chattanooga and Kingston, 
and at the same time the infantry occupied Athens, a station on 
the Chattanooga and Nashville line. Some slight but ineflectual 
opposition was shown by the Federals, but General Wheeler con- 
tinued to advance, and on the 3rd captured M‘Minnsville, between 
Chattanooga and Nashville, and threatened Murfreesborough, 
causing the Federal occupants of that town to take refuge in 
Nashville. The Federals under Colonel M‘Cook recaptured a 
portion of the stores taken at M‘Minnsville, but the injury inflicted 
on Wheeler's forces appears to have been very slight; he has been 
able to recross the Tennessee river. The Memphis and Charleston 
railway, which might serve to bring reinforcements from the army 
of the Mississippi, is closely watched by the Confederates. The 
station of the telegraph from Nashville is at twelve miles distance 
from Chattanooga, and there is no authentic information of any 
reinforcements having reached General Rosencranz since the 
battle of Chicamauga Creek, There is quite suflicient justification 


for the uneasiness which exists at New York respecting the fate of 
other quarters the prospects of the Federals do not 

brighter. The siege of Charleston can now scarcely be said 
to be more than a blockade of the sea defences. General 
Gilmore has been forced to evacuate Morris Island and retire 
to his original position on Folly Island; and the Confederate 
— have inflicted severe injury on the Ironsides. In 

irginia, General Lee has again advanced. On the 8th, his 
whole army crossed the Rapidan, threatening the right of 
General Meade’s force from Maddison Court House. On the 
1oth, his cavalry, under General Stuart, inflicted a severe loss. 
on the Federal cavalry at Robertson River, a tributary of the 
Rapidan. Owing to these movements, General Meade was forced 
to retire across the Rappahannock. On the 14th, a severe engage- 
ment took place with the rear guard of General Meade, ending, 
according to Federal accounts, successfully for that army. 
The action was fought in the vicinity of Bristow station, not far 
from the old battle ground of Bull Run. The retreat, however, 
was continued, and the Federal army at present occupies its old 
position at Centreville. The Confederates are said to be in posses- 
sion of the passes leading into the Shenandoah valley. On all 
sides, except in Louisiana, they appear to be resuming the offen- 
sive, and, far from evincing exhaustion, give proofs of increased 
energy, unanimity, and determination in the prosecution of 

e war. 


CHURCH RESTORATION IN FRANCE. 


We. noticed briefly, the other day, three or four of the most 
important works at present in hand upon our English 
Cathedrals. It may be interesting to cast our eyes now across 
those narrow seas which form a barrier so curiously wide between 
us and the rest of the European world, and to ask in what spirit, 
and how far, the restoration of ancient buildings has beén con- 
ducted in Northern France. Beside the intrinsic beauty and 
grandeur of the great churches in that part of the Continent, which 
make them no small elementsin the pleasure of travelling through 
Normandy towards Paris, they have a special interest for Knglish- 
men from the close political relations which existed between 
England and those provinces during the time of their construction. 
Some were built whilst the two countries were under the common 
Norman supremacy; others belong to the men whose energy 
began the long process by which France wa’ moulded into a 
single State; all may have witnessed those later efforts when 
England once more seemed likely to have her capital at Paris. 
And though in the special work of Church Restoration we were 
beforehand, having almost begun to repair before Frenchmen had 
entirely ceased destroying, yet so innate and so powerful are skill 
and taste in architecture in France, that there is not a little which 
we can learn from their failures as well as from their successes. 

Mr. Fergusson—whose two recent works are among the most 
interesting not less than among the most valuable contributions 
to architectural Imowledge that we possess—has, we think, suffi- 
ciently summed up the proof that the Pointed Style, in its essen- 
tial qualities, was created, during the century between 1150 and 
1250, by the genius of the inhabitants of Northern I*rance, 
developing the round-arched or Romanesque style, which had 
been carried by them to great though not equal perfection during 
the century preceding. Scattered over the provinces north of the 
Loire and south of the Rhine, are some forty or fifty first-class 
churches in which we can trace the ess through all its stages, 
from that circular architecture which in England we identify with 
the Normans to that exquisite though effeminate Flamboyant, in 
which the medizeval genius for ornamental construction at last 
exhausted its wonders. A long series of causes has brought these 
noble buildings— the richest school of Christian architecture in 
the world — into that unfortunate state which is familiar to the 
possessors of ancient works of art. ‘The picture has been so long 
neglected, so much defaced, and so much — on, that it seems 
necessary to submit it to the cleaner. d no architecture has 
been victimized so completely as the French in these respects. The 
clearances of Cromwell were trifles compared to the crowbars of 
the Revolution. Evil as have been the doings of our own church- 
wardens during the Georgian era—unfortunate as were many of the 
incrustations which fastened on our cathedrals under the later 
Stuarts — England has suffered infinitely less from such causes 
than France. The wealth of the old hierarchy, coupled with that 
comparatively modern peculiarity of the Koman ritual which 
requires that the church walls shall bristle with altars as a fortress 
with artillery, has filled their cathedrals with monuments of 
ugliness such as the most Palladian of our legislators would hardly 
admire. Add to this the peculiar attitude of the successive 
Governments since the Consulate towards what have never ceased 
to be regarded as “ monuments historiques et curieux ” — the 
formula under which much was saved in 1794—Aand it will be 
easily understood how, in France, it was impossible that the last 
twenty years should not witness a large restoration of ancient 
ecclesiastical structures, 

We shall not attempt here to notice more than a few salient 
instances, in the case of buildings sufficiently familiar to English- 
men to render (it is hoped) our examination intelligible by the 
aid of memory. But the principle on which the restoration has 
been hitherto carried on 1s common to the whole of the most 
centralized and bureaucratized—the barbarous word is appropriate 
enough to the thing—of European countries. The Ministry, which 


_ provides the funds, provides the architect ; and the local authorities 
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in each place appear to have little op but to resign themselves to 
the arrangements laid out by the Government. There is in this 
the advantage that the work is not stinted or “scamped,” from 
the wish to get through it with a single indequate subscription. It 
may be in progress, to the discomfort of occupants visitors, 
for many years—as at Paris, Chartres, Amiens, and elsewhere ; 
but, meanwhile, the architects have time to extend their studies, 
and to learn to do with care and feeling what they cannot help 
doing leisurely. On the other hand, the town is (except in so 
flagrant a case as the one which we will presently notice) entirely 
in the hands of the central re Ai who may devastate or recon- 
struct at his pleasure; whilst — what we count hardly less 
an evil—that spring of individual energy and local pride is weak- 
ened or destroyed which in England binds a whole county in 
a common interest, and rarely fails to call out splendid examples 
of private generosity. 
hose who are not, as we must confess ourselves, sadly and sin- 
fu¥y incredulous on the material excellences of a “ paternal 
government,” will probably be inclined to claim for the system of 
restoration we have brieflyesketched what unquestionably would 
be a real merit — that the works thus done will be done on 
system, and superintended by the best skill of the country, directed 
with uniform science. Those who expect this, however, transfer toa 
temporal administration the effete infallibility so long claimed in vain 
1 an ecclesiastical. It is not probable that the Minister of Public 
Yorks at any time will be a man who, under the pressure of his 
multifarious duties, can have followed the slow and gradual 
onan by which knowledge of the ancient styles of architecture 
as been reached—and at present very imperfectly reached—in 
France. Yet to be absolutely au niveau of such knowledge is 
simply essential to a right choice of the architects to whom 
these most difficult operations are committed. Besides, in France, 
asin England, intelligent admiration of the Gothic, in its circular 
and its pointed form, has been of recent growth ; indeed, it would 
be more true to say that people are only now attaining it. Hence 
men may be named in both countries who, though they have done 
honour to themselves in past years, and have advanced by no small 
steps the study to which their lives have been devoted, yet in the 
ractical region have not been so fortunate in the application of their 
snowledge as the later practitioners who have falowed the path 
which they opened. Two distinguished instances may be named in 
Duban and Mr. Blore. Itis natural that to such veterans in the 
noble war of taste against complacent acquiescence in established 
commonplace, a Minister should entrust work which, without dis- 
respect, we might enagd to see in the hands of the pupils who are 
most indebted to them. But, whilst a sense of what the ancient 
builders did must preclude us from complete satisfaction with every- 
thing which has been done at Rouen, Paris, or the English Univer- 
sities, twenty years ago and even later, a strong line should be drawn 
between such restoration and that which ignorant ur scheming per- 
sons have, both here and in France, drawn into their own hands, and 
which we believe, in Italy (a country where art at present is low 
and self-adulatory in proportion to its ancient exaltation), is being 
daily carried to a pitch of deplorable and irremediabie Vandalism. 
Caen, one of the most picturesque and architecturally richest 
towns in France, has of late suffered terrible things at the hands 
of men of the latter type. A M. Robert, its present representa- 
tive, has been for some years engaged in a task which can hard] 


-be described except as the task of ruining the great Abbey Chure 


of the Trinity—the famous ex voto building which Matilda, wife 
of William the Conqueror, consecrated in memory of the Conquest. 
Loud are the complaints of intelligent men on the spot, represented 
by M. Trébutien, the excellent and accomplished curator of the 
public library ; but the architect is the employé of the Government, 
and Caen cannot interfere with Paris. This person, besides 
alterations in the substantial plan of the fabric which greatly 
change the sense of the church, has positively scraped the surface 
of the stonework throughout the interior to a depth of nearly one 
quarter of an inch—carrying this process out through the delicate 
and inne carvings which were once the peculiar feature of the 
church. We presume that, in doing this, he has either simply 
obeyed the passion for a look of novelty, or has aimed (only too 
successfully) at reducing the interior to that air of a bad imitation 
of Norman work which characterizes his more undisguised reno- 
vation of the western facade. Whatever the motive, M. Robert's 
success has been complete, and the church of Matilda exists no 
more. Even a very curious coeval relief over the door has been 
taken down, destroyed, or thrown aside, and replaced by an imita- 
tion from Paris. hen it is added that the inside of the sister 
church, the offering and burial-place of the Conguestor, as his 
epitaph — him, has been submitted (we know not whether by 
the same hands) to a similar process—foliated capitals being here 
throughout relieved of their foliation, and reduced to bare cones 
of stone—and that the workmen have just begun upon the beautiful 
Gothic church of 8. Pierre, it will be understood how much Caen 
owes to modern official restoration. 

This is a very bad case. The Cathedral of Rouen—on the 
whole, the most picturesque of the great Gothic creations of 
Northem France— exhibits another type of the process. The 
highly ted name of M. Viollet “Le Duc has been here 
long associated with a series of repairs which, in truth, from 
the peculiar beauty and exquisiteness of this cathedral, would 
have tasked severely the most skilful of modern restorers. 
The choice may have lain, indeed, between restoration of 
some kind and the gradual loss of the original building. Yet 
no one who has sense to feel the wonder of the ancient work 
will fail to regret a necessity which has replaced it by what is no 


| 


doubt a careful, but also a cold and lifeless, repetition. This ma 
be particularly noticed at the northern transept. Perhaps the fault 
here, and in M. Viollet Le Duc’s similar undertakings at Chartres, 
may be that he has followed too closely the present weather-worn 
surfaces. At any rate, his restoration has a somewhat lean and 
linear air—a rather starved preciseness. This character it shares 
with most of the recent attempts which have been made by the 
French architects when building in the Gothic style. It is a kind 
of exaggeration of the peculiar airiness and elegance which their 
ancestors displayed five hundred years since. It is just, however, 
to add that here, and generally in France, the architect has con- 
fined himself to what is obviously requisite by way of conserva- 
tion ; and that the foolish idea, so prevalent with our fashionable 
English restorers, of bringing back the whole building to one 
epoch, has not yet, at least, gained the supremacy. e old 
figure-sculpture, in which Rouen is one of the richest treasuries 
lett us, has also been carefully res . 

On Notre Dame, at Paris, which is now under M. Viollet Le Duc’s 
sole charge—having been originally assigned to him jointly with the 
late M. Lassus—it would hanly be fair to found acriticism. Placed 
in the centre of the capital, this building had naturally suffered so 
much from the many revolutions, social and political, of Paris, that 
a wider field was here open to restoration ; and the final works on 
the interior are hardly The hideous decorations, strongly 
reminding us of what we read of Indians in their war-peint, by 
which the noble church had been coarsely disguised on the occasion 
of some court ceremony eight years ago, have been decently removed. 
We trust that the new interior will be dealt with more soberly. 
The French have made many attempts in colouring and fitting-u 
their ancient churches, but we have not had the fortune to fin 
any that were entirely successful. They all seem to over-do the 
work, Everything is carefully planned, and the execution generally 
shows the excellent natural taste and inventiveness of the race; 
but there is too much of everything. Columns are banded with 
patterns, capitals gilt and painted, the roof illuminated with stars, 
the windows blaze with figures; and amidst all this the sense of 
architectural strength, of architectural repose—the look of age, 
even the look of a place of prayer—are apt to disappear. But it 
cannot be expected that so a problem as A Lomi deco- 
ration should be solved without many trials; and the promising 
sign in France is that the desire to succeed appears so strong that 
they do not shrink from many trials. 

yeux Cathedral—perhaps, next to Rheims, the most original 
and inventive of the great early Gothic buildings—has happily 
fallen into good hands, and affords, on the whole, the most favour- 
able specimen of restoration which we have met with. Here a 
failure in the main piers threatened to bring down the vast central 
tower and lantern. The same M. Robert whose doings at Caen 
we have noticed was deputed by the administration to arrest the 
evil. His first step was to demolish a fine, though comparatively 
modern, lantern which crowned the tower. But here, for once, 
local feeling was too powerful. The town remonstrated en masse 
inst the defacement of their noble cathedral; and by the 
ps skilful contrivances of an engineer (M. Plachand) the 
tower was underpinned by vast scaffolding, the piers removed, and 
rebuilt from the foundations. Two architects (MM. Dédiou and 
Cretant) superintended the repairs, which, after the work of about 
eight years, have been successfully completed. Excellent taste 
has been shown throughout in whatever restoration formed part of 
this labour; and it may particularly be noticed that, immense as 
such an operation was upon the structure of the building, on the 
exterior, four narrow spaces of new stonework, where the tran- 
septs meet nave and choir, alone are visible. 


THE DESERT FLOWER AT COVENT GARDEN. 


De many years there has been a cry for a National Opera. 
Successive managers have come forward with splendid 
schemes, on paper, for the permanent establishment of a theatre in 
which native singers should sing the works of native om mr in 
our native tongue. Yet each scheme in turn tumbles from the 
lofty pedestal on which its propounders rag it, and_crumbles 
into very ordinary materials. A distaste for English Opera can- 
not be charged upon the public, who are quite “age ¢ to appre- 
ciate and reward good opera of any kind, and who flock to the 
theatre when any piece but slightly above the usual feeble run 
of English operas is produced. There is, moreover, a strong wish 
among the lovers of music for the development in this country of a 
school of dramatic composition; yet, with all this demand, with all 
the increased attention which music has lately received, and with 
all the improvement in the national musical taste, the hopes of a 
National are as small as ever. The cause must surely be 
found in our composers and our managers. The former allow 
their pens to be guided, not by their musical and dramatic 
feelings, but by the wishes of their publishers, and, in place 
of composing for the stage, write what will suit the milder 
atmosphere of the drewing-room. This is the crying vice of 
our English operatic writers, If they have by them a pretty 
ballad or a ing song, they care nothing for dramatic 
situations, but bring it in head and shoulders, that they may get 

terms from Bond Street, which thus obtains the best possible 
advertisement of the morceau by its being sung by the pet singer 
in the new opera, with which it has perhaps no more in common 
than Achilles with the distaff. The best opera writers are guided 
by different principles. Take Fidelio or Der Freyschuta—there 
are but one or two pieces in each of these operas bearable off the 
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stage, and one can count upon one’s ten fingers all that Meyerbeer’s 
operas yield for drawing-room consumption. The same is true of 
Auber in a less degree; and although Mozart's music and that of the 
= Italian composers can be listened to with pleasure apart from 

e story, containing as it does so much pure melody, yet the effect 
is tenfold greater when the are heard in the situations for 
which they were com is happens because these com- 
posers, being really operatic composers as well as great musicians, 
clothe the situations and the characters of their dramas with music 
which tells the story and paints the passions they wish to express. 
This is to write an opera; but to string together a series of 
isolated songs, unconnected by any unity of purpose, gives a result 
like the nec of a savage, in which each stone may be intrin- 
sically valuable, but the whole is tawdry and barbaric, exciting no 

leasure in its contemplation. Yet this is the course of the average 
=nglish composer. He lays out his book so as to have the great- 
est number of ballads for his publisher; and as they are generally 
written to show to advan the execution of Mrs. A., the senti- 
ment of Miss B., or the volume and upper notes of Mr. C., they 
ensure a large demand from the young farties and young gentlemen 
who attend the opera to find out what they fancy will suit their re- 
spective voices, and immediately reproduce such pieces for the benefit 
(or infliction) of the circles in which they move as musical lights. 
So long as this system lasts, so long is a National Opera impossible ; 
and our composers had better busy themselves with single songs 
than go on choosing a story and putting into it half-a-dozen of 
ber st ballads taken at random from their desks, —s up 
with a noisy chorus or two, bestowing some pains perhaps upon 
a soli piece, fitting the prima suff 
ciently difficult rondo finale, and imagining they have written an 
opera. 

This system Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, who have latel 
commenced their eighth and last season as managers of Englis 
Opera, have done more perhaps to encourage than destroy. 
they have at various times loudly claimed credit for their 
efforts on behalf of English Opera, they cannot complain if those 
efforts are scanned somewhat narrowly ; and neither in affording 
facilities to new composers nor in introducing fresh singers to the 
oo has English Opera much cause to thank their rule. They 

ave, in these seven years, given Mr. Mellon one opportunity, and Mr. 
Howard Glover another; and they have played two small operettas 
—one by Mr. Henry Leslie, and the other by an amateur, Mr. Clay. 
With these exceptions, like all operatic managers for the last four- 
and-twenty years, when they have — a ang | they could 
take no greater —. for selection than Messrs. Balfe, Bene- 
dict, Macfarren, and Wallace, with, for a change, Messrs. Wallace, 
Macfarren, Benedict, and Balfe. These four gentlemen have su 
plied the operatic stage with such operas as we possess during the 
recollection of the present generation of playgoers; and as they 
cannot live for ever, Miss Pyne and Mr. 5 | eral would have 
been doing a real service to English ra had they tried to 
discover some fresh composers who might supply their places. 
These four gentlemen, moreover, have too ad looked upon 
operatic composing as applied to the English stage from that 
publishing point of view against which we have just protested 
readily to emancipate themselves from the style it has 
created, even if they desired to do so. In their last season 
it could scarcely be expected that the lessees of the English Opera 
should remodel their principles of management, and we ought, 
perhaps, to be thankful that they give us a novelty at all with 
which to open their theatre. From the four gentlemen we have 
nemed—or rather, from three of them (for Mr. Macfarren has pro- 
duced nothing new at Covent Garden)—the lot has fallen this time 
on Mr. Wallace, and the result has been The Desert Flower. 'The 
story of this opera was set to music some eight or nine years ago by 
the late M. Halevy, under the title of Juanita, to display Marie 
Cabel’s powers of execution. It is one of those outrageously 
improbable dramas which, by their tact and neat acting, the 
French contrive to render pleasing, and to rob of half their 
absurdity, but which are y taken in hand on this side of the 
Cc without every extravagant feature being brought into 
strong relief. The plot turns upon the humanizing of the Queen 
of a savage tribe of Indians by her love for a young Dutch 
officer in command of a regiment sent to subdue her people. The 
Queen, Oanita, is loved by one of her own tribe, Casgan, who, 
under pretence of friendship for the Dutch, has obtained access to 
the camp and lures them into an ambuscade, in which Maurice, 
the young officer, is taken. C offers to save him if Oanita 
will abandon her affection for him, which she refuses, and a pile 
is prepared for his torture. The Queen, however, enables him to 
escape, and in rev Casgan incites the tribe to burn the Queen 
for aiding the flight of their foe. This they are on the point of 
accomplishing, when Maurice returns at the head of his troops, 
and, shooting Casgan, releases Oanita and bears her off to Holland. 
There is also a Dutch Major, intended to be comic, who has 
nothing to do with the action of the piece, and whose attempts to 
be funny are amongst the most depressing that can be imagined. 
The di of the opera is about the worst that we have heard 
for some time. It belongs to that period of the domestic drama 
“ when Hicks adorned the Surrey stage,” and the verses are about 
on a level with the dialogue. , 

The absurdity of the story and the iring character of the 
book have most probably had their effect on Mr. Wallace, who 
caa scarcely be said to have maintained his reputation in this 
new opera. Though always skilful and pleasing in his manage- 
ment of his orchestra, he seems to us to have spent all bis freshness 


on his earlier works, and to have little or soma | to fall back 
upon. Maritana and Lurline are his best operas oy very many 
degrees ; and although the latter was only produced about four 
years ago, the most excellent pieces in it were written about 
the same time as Maritana. Neither Matilda of Hungary, brought 
out in 1847, nor The Amber Witch, nor Love's Triumph, had much 
success, and The Desert Flower contains less that is noteworthy than 
either of the latter two, There is no concerted piece in the new 
opera ra like so good as the finale to the second act of 


ve’s Triumph, nor “When the Elves” 
of The Amber Witch. Mr. Wallace has been liberal in his allot- 


ment of ballads, having given two to each of his principal singers. . 


Of these, the best is Oanita’s, “ Why throbs this heart ;” but of the 
whole six there is not one that does not bear a strong resemblance 
to many which we have all heard before, and the familiar phrases 
are not relieved by any novelty of treatment. The music for the 
Indian Queen is devoid of any character which one would — 
fitting for a pretty savage, unless the perpetual runs and fforid 
are intended to indicate Oanita’s skill in the chase. There 
is, however, some meaning in the phfases allotted to the situations 
in which the other Indians appear, and, taking Mr. Wallace's idea 
of monotony as appropriate to paint Indian life, he deserves 
credit for the skill with which he has prevented that mono- 
tony from becoming wearisome. The revengeful Casgan fares no 
better than his Queen, although one would have imagined that some 
attempts might have been made to clothe his phrases with the 
proper colour. The music of the would-be comic character is 
equally wanting in humour, for it is not a mere series of semi- 
quavers on the same note which is funny, although Rossini has 
employed that method in its proper place with effect. While, 
however, pointing out the manifest defects of this new opera, we 
must not omit to give Mr. Wallace every praise for his orchestral 
writing, which is everywhere pleasing and flowing. The overture 
is sprightly, made up of two movements which are used 
again with effect for the ballet of Indian Amazons, and often the 
accompaniments are fresher and more melodious than the phrases 
they accompany; norcan we pass over a good concerted piece, “ No 
mortal power can now avail,” on the capture of Maurice. Still, 
with every allowance, the new opera cannot be considered a success. 
The parts were filled by Miss e, who of course = 
Oanita—in a costume, by the way, singularly unbecoming—Mr. 
Harrison, as the young officer Maurice, and Mr. Weiss, as the Indian 
Casgan. Mr. Corri played the cowardly Dutch Major, and Miss 
Susan Pyne personated a young lady, mistress of a plantation, who 
has very little to say and still less to sing. The music of Oanita does 
not suit Miss Pyne’s voice as well as most of the original parts she 
has played at Covent Garden, and appeared to us to tax the upper 
part of her voice severely. She sang, however, like the finished 
artist that she is; and to her exquisite phrasing of the ballad we 
have mentioned, more perhaps than to its own excellence, its success 
is due. If Mr. Harrison will persist in playing young lovers, 
he must not complain if we point out to him that neither his in- 
tonation — many times during the i terribly false — nor his 
voice, nor his method of singing, enable him to do justice to the com- 
poser. Mr. Weiss won an encore for the sentimental ballad of his 
part; but we much prefer both the music and the execution 
of his second song, with which the third act opens. He 
was of great use in all the concerted pieces, where his 
powerful voice told with effect. We suppose it is too late to 
ask him to add a little more refinement to his undoubted vigour. 
We cannot complain of Mr. Corri for making nothing of 
his comic Major, for there were literally no materials for him to 
work with. He sang his one song very well, but he is gettin 
into a singular way of snapping out the rest of the music of his 
which is not effective, and may become a habit not easy to 
shaken off when he may wish to do so. The scenery and dresses 
were all that could be desired, the sunset and moonlight effects 
in the forest scene of the second act being very clever ; but scenery 
and dresses, although they go a long way, cannot altogether make 
a good opera. The management have put forward no detailed 
statement of their plans for the season, but we hope they intend 
to introduce some new singers as well as new operas. e have 
heard that an opera by Mr. Balfe on The Duke's Motto is to be 
roduced, The story does not seem well adapted for a musical 
rama, but we shall be sincerely glad if the experiment proves 
successful, 


REVIEWS. 


PSYCHOMETRY.* 


Se oe ggg new has turned up in the wonderful Spiritualist 
world. It is called Psychometry, and means a certain power 
by people who are termed psychometers, which enables 
them, when any piece of matter is placed in contact with them, to 
see all that has ever happened to that piece of matter.- For instance, 
a psychometer gets hold of a piece of bone, and sees the animal to 
which it belonged, and the way in which the animal used to 
behave, and the scenery by which it was surrounded, Or the 
ychometer handles a piece of stone, and then sees the place 
rom which it was taken, and the general process of geological 
* Nature's Secrets; or, Psychometric Researches. By William Denton, 
an Introduction, a lergyman 0 ure n London : 
Houlston & Wright, 1863. 
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formation to which the stone owes its origin or position; or else he 
sees something later in the history of the stone, such as the look of 
the place where it was found, and that of the person who found it. 
Apparently, the psychometer need not see the piece of matter sub- 
mitted to examination; but if not, he or she must touch it, and 
the general mode of touching it seems to be to press it on the 
forehead without looking at it. But the contact may be of the 
slightest kind, for it was found that a very leading and practised 
mg sar saw the inside of the moon by simply sitting so that the 
unar beams played on her forehead. So Ls as is yet known, 
almost all psychometers are American ladies. The greatest are 
Mrs. Denton, wife of Mr. Denton, a lecturer on geology at Boston, 
U.S.; Mrs. Cridge, of Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Lucielle Do 
Viel, ‘of Pultneyville, Wayne Co., N.Y.—“a lady who, on 
examinihg a specimen psychometrically, not only goes to the spot 
from which the specimen was obtained, but has the sensation of 
travelling while doing so,” and who may possibly have had this 
gift allotted to her by the kindness of nature as some compensa- 
tion for her extraordinary name. Psychometry is of the greatest 
value to the man of science, for it enables him to see in every 
department countless things that could not otherwise be revealed— 
as, for example, the appearance of the early inhabitants of Europe 
and Asia, the conformation of the Arctic regions, and a vast variety 
of animals belonging to the Tertiary Era the existence of which is 
as yet unknown to geologists. All this comes to us on the state- 
ment of Mr. Denton, the husband of the psychometer, who gives 
us a history of some hundreds of experiments, accompanied with a 
running commentary of exclamations of surprise at the success that 
these experiments have attained. Mrs. Denton, in an Intro- 


duction, furnishes a theory and an account of the science in | 


which she is so great an adept, and the compositions of husband 
and wife receive a general voucher from the editing of an anony- 
mous Cle an of the Church of England, who, however, does 
not do much more than assure us that Mr. and Mrs. Denton are 
real people, and most table in every way. 

Perhaps Mrs. Do Viel’s experiences are more attractive than 
any others, partly because to the wonder of what she reveals 
is added the more earthly wonder of having such a very odd name, 
and partly because the theory of psychometry seems pushed to 
its extreme when a pebble can tell a person not only all that it 
has itself known and felt, but also all that would be seen and 
felt by a person travelling from his or her usual place of abode to 
the place where the pebble was found. We scarcely know 
whether Mr. Denton’s explanation of this can be called satisfactory. 
It is as follows: —“I am to believe that, if we 
detach a rock from its parent bed, wherever it may be carried 
there is a line of connexion extending from that rock to the bed 
from which it was derived, and that along that line something ~— 
call it soul, spirit, or mind — passes from the psychometer to the 
a line of may not be 
straight, and thus the person travelling psychometrically along 
it ~ see objects lightly different jm what would be 
seen by ordinary travellers going from the starting to the 
finishing point. Mrs. Do Viel, for example, had a piece of 
chamois horn from Switzerland given her, and when she felt the 
horn she started to go psychometrically from New York to 
Switzerland. Her account of this journey is as follows :—“ I am 
travelling south-east now, I think ; I see many soldiers and 
cannon, but I go over them. Now I am on the sea-coast, and 
here are all kinds of shells. I go farther back into the wilder- 
ness—I see prairies and dark-coloured hills. I go farther back to 
the mountain land. There are large mountains. I see one higher 
than any I ever saw before. I see a splendid city a little way 
off.” It is curious that a lady, meee touching a piece of 
chamois horn, should have seen all this; but it would have been 
more impressive i the route described had been a little more like 
the ordinary passage over the Atlantic, and the journey through 
France to Switzerland. So, again, when a black pearl from the 
Gulf of California was submitted to Mrs. Do Viel, she gave a very 
satisfactory and accurate account of pearl-fishing, although she 
herself said that she fancied the thing given her, which she did 
not see, was a bean. But in describing her journey to California 
from New York she stated that she was going south-east, which 
would carry her geographically in so different a direction from Cali- 
fornia that we are confirmed in thinking that, when the something 
—call it soul, spirit, or mind—passes from the ae along 
the line of connexion, it tusns round some very odd comers. 

But there are things in psychometry more wonderful still. 
Sometimes the psychometer not only sees and knows what the 

iece of matter has seen and known, but actually becomes identi- 

ed with the piece of matter, feels what it felt, and undergoes 
personally what it has undergone. For example, a psychometer, 
whose name we regret to say is not given, became identified with 
a boulder, This is the way in which she begins the exposition of 
her feelings :—* Mercy! what a whirl things arein! I do not know 
what to make of it. I feel as if I were being belched out of a 
volcano. Here is water and mud, and everything is in great con- 
fusion. There are great pieces of rock beside me, some | 
than I feel myself to be, though I am of great size.” And what 
complicates the phenomenon is that the psychometer both is 
and is not a boulder; for she is able to contrast her own state 
as a boulder with other states, and to aver that “this is the 
strangest feeling I ever had.” And certainly the feeling must 
have been very odd, for the boulder goes on to say, “I am sent 
up whirling in a torrent of water, mud, and rocks; aot 
sent out at once, but in alternate pufls, and all of us 


flying round together.” But we confess that we would rather 
have had these sensations and felt like a boulder, than have had 
the sensations experienced by Mrs. Denton on one occasion when 
she felt like a whale. “TI feel,” she began on having a whalebone- 
cane applied to her forehead, “as if I were a monster. I feel like 
vomiting. Now, I want to plunge into the water. I believe I am 
going into a fit. My jaws are large enough to take down a house 
at a gulp.” And this was evidently a most painful feeling, for 
her husband records that this experience was accompanied by con- 
vulsive shuddering, whereas the lady who felt like a boulder was 
merely excessively fatigued. Perhaps, however, the strangest ex- 


perience of all was that of a psychometer who had a piece of 
crockery submitted to her, and who felt, not like the crockery, but 
like a man who might have once owned the crockery. The 
ot apa records that she felt as if she were being hunted by 
| Indians ; but ultimately she arrived at two conclusious—one, that 

the Indians were not really after her; and secondly, that, who- 
ever she was, she was at any rate not one of those savage 
_red men herself. “I seem,” she said, “to have too much 
| calm, steady thought for an Indian.” 

The worst of psychometry is that each piece of matter must 
probably have been subjected to so many influences that, if it 
reveals all it has felt to a psychometer, it may go prosing on about 

| a thousand things that no one cares for. And, as Mrs. Denton 
| tells us in her Introduction, the gaze of the gauge is apt to 
| be troubled with crowds of appearances which have nothing to do 

with the specimen. It is true that*she claims to possess an 

instinct which at once tells her that these are not the zeal things 
| to attend to; but then she also gives us to understand that the 
true scenes, those that have to do with the specimen, pass by the 
| psychometrical vision “with the velocity of light,” unless their 
| pace is moderated by an energetic operation of the will; so that, 
_ what with having to put on this powerful and exhausting break, 

and what with having to distinguish by instinct the false from the 

true appearances, and what with feeling like a boulder or a whale, 
| or the hunted owner of a piece of crockery, a psychometer suffers 

a good deal in the cause of science. And when we appreciate all 
the difficulties psychometers have to contend with, and the 
illusions they are subject to, we cannot wonder that, when 
two or more examine the same specimen, they do not 
always give the same account of it. For example, a frag- 
ment of an aerolite was submitted to two psychometers. The 
first on — it said, “I am at the foot of a mountain or high 
hill; I can easily see into the inside of it, but with difficulty the 
outside ;” whereas the second, on ee it in her right hand, 


remarked, “ This is curious. There is nothing at all to be seen, 
and I feel as if I were in the air; no, not in the air either, but in 
nothing, no place. I am utterly unable to describe it; it seems 
high, however.” There is nothing in the history of psychometry 
more to be ——_ than the inability of this lady to go more into 
detail under these circumstances. It is interesting to learn from 
other of the book what the moon is made of, and that “the 
early inhabitants of England were scarcely human, incapable of 
standing upright, though formed so as to sit comfortably, very 
hairy, with a good deal of fun and frolic, and with a crescent- 
shaped mouth.” But it would have been far more interesting to 
have studied the experiences of a lady who had shot out of space 
altogether, and had arrived at mere and absolute Nothing. 

It would, we conceive, spoil psychometry to criticize it. Either 
persons must be of a psychometrical turn of mind and accept it in 
a lump, or they may as well confess that they are not psycho- 
metrical and cannot make anything of it. It is not obvious how we, 
who have not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Cridge or Mrs. Do Viel, 
can test their statements or gauge their feelings. An anonymous 
clergyman says that there is such a person as Mrs. Denton, and 
Mr. Denton says that Mrs. Do Viel is not the most unfortunate of 
aliases, but is the real name of a real woman. So far we are 
carried on the road to psychometry, but no further. We do not 
know that those who reject the evidence for the existence and 
scope of psychometry can fairly be called incredulous. But if a 
lady says that she feels like a boulder, it would be indecorous to 
contradict her. Mrs. Do Viel, as Mr. Denton rather unkindly 
reveals, is “of a robust physical constitution,” and a stout 
American lady may, if she likes, be allowed to assert that she 
has that feeling of vomiting which seems to accompany 
the sensation resemblance to a whale, Outsiders can 
only read and wonder. At the same time, psychometry is not 
a bad field for calling into play those diverging theories of belief to 
which our attention was so pointedly drawn in the last number of 
the Cornhill Magazine. The writer of the article entitled “A 
Letter to a Saturday Reviewer ” would say, if we understand him 
rightly, that though forty Mrs. Cridges and Mrs. Do Viels de- 

ed to the facts of psychometry, he should still disbelieve those 
acts, because it would be more probable that even that lar, 
number of American ladies should tell a falsehood than that the 
psychometers really felt like boulders and whales. We, on the 
contrary, if the writer in the Cornhill is correct, stand committed to 
the proposition—which we still think harm!ess—that if Mrs. Cridge 
and Mrs. Do Viel had been perfectly credible witnesses, and had 
accurately recorded what they felt, we should have believed that 
they felt what they recorded. As probably the writer in the Cornhill 
would distrust Mrs. Do Viel as much as we do, we do not know 
that it can much matter to that robust psychometer why she is 


| distrusted ; but, if she has any preference, we oller her the choice 


of these rival theories, 
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MR. HOMERSHAM COX ON THE CONSTITUTION.* 


T seems singular that, after so much inquiry on the subject, 
anything should be left to be said in the way of information 
on the subject of the British Constitution. It might have been 
re sare that Blackstone, and those who have commented on him 
as he commented on the law in general, were nearly enough for 
lawyers; and that Hallam and Palgrave, and some other writers 
on particular subjects — such as Spence, Starkie, and, above 
all, Reeves—had said nearly all that was to be said about the 
history of our jnstitutions. It is, however, certainly true 
that Mr. Homersham Cox has managed to write a thick 
volume on this well-worn subject, which, to use the established 
hrase in such matters, “ supplies a want.” A great amount of 
inquiry has been devoted to the investigation of our institutions, 
and in some eminent cases that inquiry has been directed by con- 
icuous ability ; but it had never occurred to any one, before Mr. 
ox undertook the task, to put together the information which he 
has collected in the form which he has chosen. The book which 
he has produced cannot be said to be a great book. It contains no 
new information, and it is not a learned book in the sense in which 
books compiled directly from original sources are learned. It is, 
however, a very good text-book, written by a lawyer in a legal 
spirit and style, on a subject which lies beyond the ordi- 
nary routine of legal practice. It has all the character- 
istics of legal text-books, and some merits which they often 
want. The style is plain, clear, and straightforward. The ar- 
rangement is very perspicuous, and, considering the extreme intri- 
cacy of the subject, this is no small praise. One part of the 
matter also, though not perhaps absolutely new, must have been 
collected with much difficulty from the obscure receptacles in 
which alone it is to be found, and it has certainly been set forth 
by Mr. Cox in a very judicious and forcible way. This observa- 
tion applies principally to the last of the three parts into which 
the book is divided—its account of our administrative depart- 
ments. 

It is no less true than singular that, till the present work 
was published, no easily accessible account of the Executive 
Government of England existed in our own language. Of the 
nature of the provision which we make for the management 
of the most important national interests in the world, hardly 
any notice at all has been taken by writers on the Constitu- 
tion. Neither Blackstone nor his successors notice the subject 
except in the most cursory manner. Hallam alludes to it here 
and there. Lord Macaulay, in the course of his history, makes a 
few passing remarks on the subject; but the only book, so far as 
we are aware, which even professes to treat of it at all syste- 
matically is a German treatise published some years ago by Dr. 
Gneist (Geschichte und heutige Gestalt der Amter in England — 
History and: Present State of the English Public Offices). Mr. 
Cox devotes 150 pages to the subject, being little more than a 
ay of the space which he allots to the —a of the legis- 

tive and judicial parts of the Government. ese I = pages 
constitute by far the most valuable portion of the book. They are 
divided into six chapters, and describe the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the functions of the Privy Council and its Committees, and 
those of the Secretaries of State, the offices connected with 
the Revenue, those connected with the Army and Navy, 
and the local administration of the country. Of all these 
Mr. Cox gives a very plain account, entering little into 
details, but giving about as much information as an ordi- 
nary person is tkely to remember as to the functions of 
the different departments. It is surprising to think of the 
ignorance which prevails on such matters, even amongst well- 
informed men. How many of those who suppose themselves to 
understand the Constitution under which they live know that the 
Board of Trade is a Committee of the Privy Council, or have 
the least notion of the distinction between the Treasury and the 
Exchequer, or are aware of the fact that the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer is irremoveable, or know what his functions are, or are 
aware of the relation in which the Treasury and Home Office 
respectively stand to the other departments of State? Of all these, 
re many other matters of the same kind, readers will find an 
intelligible account in Mr. Cox’s book. There, also, they will 
find something like an explanation of the incomprehensible puzzle 
about the duties of the different War Departments as they are and 
as they were. 

All this is highly useful, and very creditable to the author, but 
there is another side of the subject which he has left comparatively 
untouched. The history of the Government offices and of the 
way in which they conduct their business may be viewed in 
such a light as to be almost co-extensive with the history of the 
nation itself. It would not be an impossible, though it would 
certainly be a very arduous, task to do for the administration of 
England something like what M. De Tocqueville did for that of 
France—to show the sort of way in which public affairs were 
really managed at different periods of our history, and the kind of 
relation in which the Government was actually placed to the bulk 
of the population. Who, for instance, has the slightest notion of 
the manner in which England was governed under the Plan- 


tagenets? Suppose the object was to get an army together, who | 
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determined how many men there should be, and upon what grounds 
did the resolution proceed? Who called them out, and from 
whence? How and where were the accounts kept of the services 
due from particular tenants of the Crown, and by what means 
was the performance of those services enforced? A thousand 
questions of this kind force themselves on the mind of every in- 
telligent reader of history. When we read generally of oppres- 
sions and exactions, we wish to know exactly where and how the 
shoe was made to pinch. We seem to be always just pushed back 
into the region of obscure generalities from the specific facts which 
would bring the past vividly before us. Probably, if any one took 
the trouble to look, more materials for such an account of ancient 
times would be found in this country than almost anywhere else. 
The collections of Rymer, the publications of the Record Com- 
missioners, and those of the Master of the Rolls, are full of the 
most curious information upon these points. With proper care, the 
way in which King John, for instance, misgoverned the coun 
might be traced as accurately as the proceedings of Colon 
Crawley’s Court-martial; and the grievances of which the public 
complained in the turbulent times of Henry ITI. are chronicled in 
the Hundred Rolls as fully as the complaints of the various cor- 
respondents of the Times about irre; railway trains and 
dangerous steamboats. It did not fall within the scope of Mr. 
Cox’s book to give an account of these matters, but to any 

ae person who chose to undertake it, the task would be 
worth discharging. 

The ow part of Mr, Cox’s book—about three quarters of it— 
is divided between the legislative and political branches of the 
Government. He has little to tell here which is not to be found 
in ordinary law books, especially in Blackstone and Serjeant 
Stephen. The objection to the book is that it is too legal for 
ordinary readers and hardly legal enough for lawyers. It cannot be 
called a very learned book. It is true that the author prefixes to it 
a list of two hundred and twenty authorities, filling fourteen octavo 
pages. He increases it to this length by reprinting the full title of 
every book which he ever has occasion to refer to for any purpose 
whatever. His statements, however, appear to rest generally on 
authorities very easily accessible and thoroughly well known ; nor 
ought this to be blamed, for original inquiry on matters already 
thoroughly well-explored is only learned waste of time. What 
can a man say about juries, for instance, which Hallam, Palgrave, 
Blackstone, and others — well known, have not already said 
a dozen times before? This, indeed, is a reason for letting the 
subject alone, and a good deal of Mr. Cox’s book might, on this 
ground, have been dispensed with. It is hardly possible to add 
anything to our knowledge on the subjects of which these parts 
d od agg treat, and we have already plenty of convenient 

andbooks, 


Mr. Cox has carefully abstained, in almost e instance, from 
any general speculations on the subjects of which he writes. 
Here and there he turns for a few pages to such pe and when 
he does so he shows a sort of solid good sense which, however, 
does not add very much to what we all knew before. For instance, 
he spends several pages in inquiring into the advantages of here- 
ditary government, and says all the usual things upon the subject 
without ever touching the question on which we should be glad 
to be enlightened—the question, namely, whether the Sovereign 
of a limited monarchy like our own has, in reality, any consider- 
able individual discretion, and whether, in the absence of such a 
discretion, the power'of the Sovereign can be said to be anything 
more than a convenient arrangement largel ing of the 
nature of a fiction. Mr. Cox asks who would dissolve Parliament 
if there were no Queen? Does the Queen really dissolve it now, 
orthe Prime Minister? Itis of course very superficial to infer from 
all this that a King or Queen of England is a mere rot fainéant. 
The Sovereign is at least a anent head, not, oddly enough, of 
the Cabinet, but of the Ministry. He is entitled to know all that 
passes, to give his — u all questions of policy and 
government, to read all despatches—in a word, to keep a general 
superintendence over the whole course of affairs, and, in doing thi 
he is entitled to be treated with the highest possible respect an 
attention. These are powers which, in the hands of a man of great 
ability and knowledge, may produce immense results, as the influence 
of the late Prince Consort abundantly — This, however, is a 
very different thing from the half-mechanical power to which Mr. 
Cox attaches so much importance. The formal parts of the Royal 
duties might be disch in form, as they are in fact, by the 
Ministry for the time being. On the other hand, nothing but 
an hereditary Sovereign could give us the advantages of a per- 
petual representative of the nation at large, and those which 
arise from a constant tangible appeal to the imagination and to the 
feelings. 

Mr. Cox’s work may be described, on the whole, as a good 
second-rate book. It is not likely to be of much use to lawyers 
for practical purposes, or to speculative inquirers into the princi- 
se and working of the institutions which it describes; but it is 

y no means a bad book for students, although large parts of it 
treat of matters so thoroughly well known that no research can 
throw much light upon them, and no power of arrangement can 
make them much clearer than they are already. ‘he oddest 
feature about the book is that it is preceded by an abridgment of 
fifty — printed pages. There is something almost pathetic 
in the tenderness for idle readers which this displays, “If you 


won't read my book, at least read my abstract of it.’ 
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TARA; A MAHRATTA TALE.* 


T is seldom that we meet with a work of fiction executed with 
anything like the conscientious care and minute elaboration of 
Captain Meadows Taylor’s Indian tale. His characters have mostly 
the clearness and individuality of portraits, and his scenery exhibits 
all the marked and decisive features of photographs taken on the 
The work throughout is evidently that of a master of Oriental 
life and character, in love with his subject, to whom nothing appears 
trivial or beneath notice that can illustrate the peculiar traits of 
Asiatic nature, or kindle an enthusiasm for knowing more of the 
history, manners, and usages of our fellow-subjects in the East. 
He is strongly, and no doubt rightly, impressed with the truth that 
in India, past and present, lies a rich and comparatively unworked 
mine from which may be drawn materials of fresh and varied 
interest for the purposes of combined history and fiction. And in 
selecting that particular phase or period of history which forms 
the basis of the present tale, he has been determined by the acci- 
dental causes which led him to a special study of the records and a 
personal knowledge of the locality to which they related. But to 
these qualifications, which are admirably fitted for a descriptive 
writer on history or manners, it must be regretted that Captain 
Taylor adds so little of that in which lies the special power of fiction 
orromance—the art of constructing a plot to which the author's stores 
of observation and carefully pea ae ge shall be subsidiary; 
not put forward, that is, with such prominence as to draw off atten- 
tion from the general story, or with such painful particularity as to 
render the narrative insufferably tedious and prolix. The first and 
cardinal article of the novelist’s profession should be general, not 
particular, truth. He is not wanted to draw portraits so much as 
to design a composition. He can fall into no greater mistake than 
to suppose that by ta J edification he can atone for not 
awakening interest. ification is a quality of real but second 
value, and is all the more potent and efficacious for being infused, 
so to say, by stealth, instead of being openly forced upon the 
reader. en we peruse Captain Taylor’s carefully penned and 
often eloquent pages, we are too conscious that we are being 
entrapped into a lesson on Mogul and Mahratta politics ; and we are 
neither convinced, to begin with, that the acquisition is worth the 
ins of mastering it, nor are we won over by that ease and precision 
in unravelling the thread which might make the exercise ble 
for its own sake. Both time and place are far too removed from our 
ordi knowledge and interest. The action and its agents have 
too little connexion with ourselves and our associations to tempt 
us to grapple in earnest with the task, or reward us for the necessary 
labour. Tarais consequently a work which few but Indian readers 
will do more than skim. 

The great masters of the historical novel have always been 
most careful to select their themes among those which, however 
distant, bear upon some matter of home interest, and illustrate 
some event already familiar through tragic or historic features of 
its own. We should never have seen Scott fall into the error of 
taking us away into such distant scenes as central Hindostan, 
without keeping up all the time some special link of connexion 
with European ideas and interests. Whatever the skill and 
care which.he bestowed upon the study of Saracenic life and 
character, he never forgot that, for the interest of the Talisman, he 
must zely upon the presence and the achievements of the Crusading 
hosts. Never would he have woven around that potent fiction the 
om of fascination in which the image of the Soldan tells so power- 

ly, had it not been reflected, in the first instance, from the central 
figure of the English Lion-king. Never would the public have felt 
the glow of that caivalrous tale had it barely treated of the wars 
and intrigues of Saladin with the chieftains, plotters, or fanatics of 
even less familiar barbaric tribes. Even when, in Waverley, he 
first opened to British readers the rich fund of fresh and 
romantic material which lurked in the unexplored highlands just 
beyond their own border, Sir Walter was cautious to maintain a 
‘permanent base for the success of his experiment in the Southern 

strife with which his plot was closely interwoven, and in the 
quality of an English gentleman with which he invested his 
youthful hero. In his palmiest days it is doubtful whether he 
could safely have trusted the success of an entire tale to the trum- 
frays of the Clan Chattan and the Clan Quhele, or other kites 
and crows of obscure and barbarous feather, and have made up for 
the absence of drama on a wider and more general stage by the 
faithfulness of his Perthshire scenery and the profusion of his 
unimpeachable Gaelic. We have, it is true, had romances of 
world-wide popularity which have been cast in a purely Oriental 
mould, and wholly disconnected from incidents and person 
nearer home. But the magic of tales like the Arabian Nights 
depends upon that essentially ideal quality upon which we first 
insisted, and to which the natural realism of the details is held in 
happy subordination. We are transported, in the first breath, into 
the imaginary region of genii and enchanters, as well as to that atmo- 
sphere of gorgeous, unearthly glamour from which, when those 
marvels of fancy first gained their prestige, familiarity had not yet 
disenchanted the East. They have, further, the great art of de- 
picting common, even vulgar, life without apparent effort, and 
with no trace of having expressly crammed up the subject. In 
Tara, on the contrary, the hist impression created is that of the 
pains with which the writer must have qualified himself with 
the needful preparation—a feeling which causes, in turn, a 
kind of sympathetic fatigue to the reader. Next is that of 
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the utter remoteness of the subject—the mess of 
oa and scenes, at least to the uninitiated English 

— the want of scale whereby to judge of the itude and 
importance of the drama, and that vagueness as to 8 which 
seems to attach somehow to every episode in purely Oriental 
history. When the author kindly tells us that the period of his 
tale is the 1657, and helps us to remember it by the coin- 
cidence of the battle of Plassy in 1757 and the mutiny of our 
own native army a century later, we listen with a sense that it 
would have been all the same had he chosen to fix it a hundred 
years before or after. 

Nor do we enjoy any greater feeling of certainty as to where the 
history ends and the fictitious element begins, unless we are 

repared to get up the former by the aid of Scott’s Ferishta or Grant 

utt’s History of the Mahrattas. Sundry of the leading personages in 
the story are, it is true, probably more or less known, by name at 
all events, to most educated readers. But Sivaji Rajah, and even 
Pahar Singh, are.not at all those who figure most prominently in 
the plot; while, for all that appears to the contrary, they are 
brought upon the stage quite as much for the mere purpose of 
pulling Tara through the difficulties of her destiny as with a view 
to their proper share in uprearing the t Mahratta power. 
Concerning Tara herself we are left in doubt whether she has 
sprung from Captain Taylor’s reading or his imagination. Hers 
is assuredly no central figure around which the whole mechanism 
of the piece is grouped and maintained in motion. The tale of 
her troubles ap to be but a mere bubble of romance, cast u 
by the conflicting surges of Hindoo and Mahomedan strife. 
virgin widow at the age of sixteen, the daughter of Vyas Shas- 
tree, a learned priest of Tooljapoor, she is rescued from the com- 
mon lot of Brahmin widowhood—shaven head, coarse attire, and 
social degradation—by devoting herself, in a moment of ecstasy, 
to Toolja, the Holy Mother. Her rare beauty and grace excite 
the enthusiastic homage of the populace, together with the 
libidinous admiration of the Brahmin pundit, Moro Trimmul ; his 
foul designs being furthered by his sister Gunga, who, with the 
other Moorlas or attendants on the goddess, cannot forgive 
Tara her chaste seclusion from their licentious mode of life. 
There is much ingenuity, a little out of date in its kind, in the 
way in which this villain’s arts are baffled by a succession of turns 
of fortune—always in the nick of time—in favour of Fazil, son of 
Afzool Khan, a young Mahomedan chieftain of the model type, 
who, after dashing in to snatch the heroine from dishonour or 
death half a dozen times to lose her again, ends by carry- 
ing her off from the very pyre at which she is about to 
immolate himself as a Suttee. The vicious Brahmin, who darts 
forward at the last moment to shake her holy resolve, falls by the 
sword of Fazil. The prospect of saving her hair together with 
her life, backed by the passionate pleading of her handsome 
young lover and his sister, prevails over the orthodox scruples of 
the priestess and widow, and she ends her troubles in the faith of 
the prophet and in the sole possession of the zenana of Fazil. 
As she suffers so little to escape of the workings of her own mind, 
we have to put up with what the writer tells of her fits of 
rapture and the process of her ultimate conversion. But in 
fo — the thread of her religious musings as drawn out by 
Captain Taylor’s pen, we are led to suspect far too great an 
infusion of European culture and purely Christian modes of 
thought. The way in which she is made to idealize the coarse 
forms of her native superstition, and to soften its cruel or licentious 
features into shadowy age savours far more of the critical faculty 
of the modern West than of the simple untutored instincts of the 
Hindoo woman. Nor is Tara so completely at home in the new 
creed into which she has drifted but that there linger traces of 
the original underlying strata of belief, if not partly touched with 
the higher light of a purer faith than either : — 

When Tara was dying, and the Moollas without were chanting the 
service for her departing soul, her eyes seemed once to flash with a bright 
radiance, and her husband and children, who were around her, heard 
say gently, “I come, O Mother,” and repeat some Sanscrit words. The 
ome jealous of her perfect conversion, would have it that she alluded to 

iriam, the Mother of Jesus of Nazareth, for there could be no other 
Mother. It might, indeed, be so, for she seemed of late to have taken a 
peculiar delight and interest in this history, —- since some Christian 
monks from Goa, who had established a mission at the town of Chittapoor, 
only a few miles distant, had come to beg alms of her, and had told her of 
the purer faith of Christ, and his loving mother Mary. It might have been 
that she spoke of this ; or, more probable perhaps, that her spirit, trembling 
on the brink of the unknown world, had wandered back into the old days of 
her trials and deliverances, once ere it departed. 


This main plot, the working out of which seems in not a few re- 

spects suggestive of Mr. G. P. R. James disporting himself am 
tern themes, is diversified by such stirring episodes as the sac 

and profanation of the Temple of Bhowani at Tooljapore, and the 
assassination of Afzool Khan by Sivaji, which are decidedly the 
best parts of the book. Captain Taylor is clever at the description 
of warlike scenes. He is no analyst of character. His Tara is a 
mere doll, whose beauty we must take on trust, and of whose soul 
no intimation is suffered to escape. It is the fault of all novels 
of mere adventure thus to rely on what really is the painter’s pro- 
vince. A pretty girl who has nothing to say or do is an object 
to impart pleasure in real life or on the canvas; but how are we 
to judge, in print, of the charms of a heroine who seys nothing 
a does nothing? We know more and feel more from a few 
short telling sentences which speak of the inner life than from the 
most glowing panegyric on beauties that have nothing te say for 
themselves. We ve hardly ten sentences from Tara in the 
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course of the whole book, and it is in the presence of her lover 
and in the crisis of her fate that she shows herself most provok- 
ingly passive and inarticulate. It may be that this is but the 
nature of the ordinary Eastern woman. But then ordinary 
Eastern women are hardly fitted for the leading business in dra- 
matic fiction. When, after our first introduction, effected in achapter 
or two, we lose sight of the nominal heroine for a volume and a 
half, we can hardly be said to miss her; and we can imagine most 
professed novel-readers quite content to give up the of Tara 
as a romance altogether, and hand over the residue of the book to 
the lovers of precise historical lore. 

Captafn Taylor is evidently unable to resist that pettiest of all 
forms of pedantry which seems inevitably to prompt every dabbler 
in Indian topics to chalk out for himself an entirely new way of 
spelling familiar Eastern names. This harmless conceit would 
have something to be pleaded on its behalf if it should appear that 
anything was gained thereby to grammatical correctness or simple 
grace of expression. But it is wholly out of the question to sup- 
pose that we approach any nearer to the force of the original 
tongue when we converse with “ Bramhuns”’ instead of the com- 
monly received form of nomenclature, while it is equally impossi- 
ble to conceive what delight to eye or ear can accrue from the 
exchange. The melody of form, if we may so speak, no less than 
of sound, that dwells in pure Sanskrit compounds, is far from being 
enhanced when such an equivalent as Bhugwat Geeta is substituted 
for the usual title of the mystic Aryan hymnal. It may be that the 
volatilized rose of the East may sme}l as sweet under such another 
name as wr as when we knew it by the domestic epithet of attah. 
Nor, when we talk of the old Enemy, need we feel bewildered at 
seeing him appear under the novel disguise of Shy-tan. But there 
are limits to these orthographic vagaries. Whatever excuse may 
be pleaded for them is that they are intended to approximate more 
nearly to the true Eastern root. The motive is laudable enough in 
itself, but it is absurd to rely upon a plea like this in cases where 
the new mode of spelling loses sight of the Oriental type altogether. 
When, under the appellation of “ Tara’s people ”, we are introduced 
to the “Durpeys of Wye,” it is odd i? most minds are not in- 
voluntarily carried away towards the landed gentry of a placid 
county of our own West, rather than to the remote half-mythic 
ancestry of the fierce tribes of Eastern Maharastra. There is 
also an unnecessary display of learning in the way in which almost 
every page is loaded with Oriental words and phrases. We are 
not, it seems, at liberty to get to a tobacco-shop but we are to look 
out, in the first instance, for Mudud Khanas. If we fall among a 
gang of thieves, we find ourselves grievously beset by a Durdra. 
If difficulties of caste make us particular in drinking after the 
Hindoo fashion, we must stop for the charm of a Brahminical cord 
in the shape of a Janwah. If we pick up a letter in flowery 
Persian, we may be assured whether or not it was intended for us 
by there being “no Alkab,” but the Wuzeer having “drawn a 
Mudd at the top”—now that we know that “the former stands for 
the complimentary titles which are omitted when the party ad- 
dressed is of very exalted rank, and the latter a line plainly drawn 
across voy hae or the eye and = mind of the reader rebel 
against the fatigue of turning every other minute to the runnin 
dictionary at the foot of the nto for meanings which might just 
as well, to all intents and purposes, at least in nine cases out of 
ten, have been inserted in the text. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR.* 


A= all the complaints that have been made against the 
system of education pursued in our Public Schools and 
Universities, as being so exclusively devoted to Greek and Latin 
scholarship, it might naturally have been expected that we should 
by this time have produced a tolerable Latin Grammar. Yet, if 
ere is one want more keenly felt than another by all teachers, it 
is that of an elementary for beginners. Various reasons 
will suggest themselves for this strangely anomalous fact, for that 
a the hardihood to deny. 

The that may be said to be in possession of the field 
are the Eton, Dr. Kennedy’s, and that called King Edward the 
Sixth’s. Mr. Miller, in his preface, acknowledges his obligations 
to them all, and mentions some other works which he has con- 
sulted. Indeed, it would scarcely have been |p eae if he had 
not made what use he could of the labours of those grammarians 
and philologists who have preceded him. He has had the good 
taste to refer to them all without a word of dis ment. As 
regards the first two, many points of resemblance will at once be 
detected by those who are familiar with grammars; but un- 
doubtedly he could not be accused of infringing upon any Eton 
copyright, if any such could be supposed to exist. The Eton Gram- 
mar, in spite of its bearing the name of our grandest establishment 


for the education of boys, is beyond all comparison the worst of 
those that are used in our public schools. It ay ge two ad- 
vantages, and, it may be added, only two. It is the shortest, 


and it is printed in the largest type. Now these are very prime 
advantages—first, because it is important that boys should he able 
to see the end of what they have to learn in a given time; and 
next, because a small type is repulsive even to young eyes, espe- 
cially if the ong of them is not very bright, and if the sub- 
ject upon which they are employed is not in itself attractive. 


* An Elementary Latin Grammar for the Use of Schools. By the Rey. 
Edward Miller, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. 


And whatever attractions there may be in the higher walks of 
philology, it must be admitted that Accidence and Syntax are 
very dull things. Of the Eton Grammar it is impossible to speak in 
too strong condemnation. It is simply a disgrace to Eton, and to 
the educational establishments of the country generally. And it 
is a striking proof of the low standard of intellect existing in the 
staff of masters at Eton that such a grammar, with its many 
faults and absurdities, should have been reprinted year after year 
with so little attempt made to remedy its defects. The prose in 
which the rules are written is not so bad as the verse. Eton men 
never were remarkable for their Latin prose, but how the power 
of versification which appears in the Muse Etonenses and other 
Eton productions has ever survived familiarity with the horrid 
jargon of the Propria que maribus and As in presenti is a 
wonder which we make no attempt to explain. There is the fact, 
and Eton men and masters may make their defence upon it if 
they will. Perhaps some may explain it in some such way as 
this—that the additional time spent in the practice of versifi- 
cation which is necessary to act as an antidote to the ideas of 
verse created by these lines is deducted from the study of geo- 
phy and history, and other subjects of general interest in which 
ton boys are so deplorably deficient when they come to the 
Universities. In accusing the Eton authorities of allowing their 
Grammar to be reprinted with its numerous defects year after year, 
we are not stating the case with all the severity which it deserves; 
for, in point of fact, the “Introduction to the Latin Tongue” 
for the use of youth has been touched up of late years by Mr. C. D. 
Yonge, R.A., author of an English Greek Lexicon, and of various 
other publications not likely to establish the writer’s reputation for 
accuracy of scholarship or extensiveness of research. e need not 
stop to adjust the claims of the alterations introduced into the 
Propria que maribus, &e., by Mr. Yonge or by the editor of 
Edward VI.’s Grammar. The whole thing is too absurd to be 
noticed further than simply to be condemned; but we may be 
permitted to express our surprise that these verses were not com- 
pressed into the smallest possible compass, instead of being con- 
siderably added to in both these grammars. Surely it is unnecessary 
to burden boys’ memories with a bad Latin verse to tell them 
that soror and uwror are always feminine, as it is impossible for 
a boy ever to use either of these words without affixing the right 
gender. However, it is of little consequence whether the old 
text has been improved upon or not. It is a a mistake to 
attempt to seth up a set of hexameters in which the metre in 
three fines out of every four is scarcely distinguishable, and which 
in almost every line admits inelegancies that are never tolerated 
in a schoolboy’s exercise. No doubt the genders of nouns and 
the formation of tenses have been, and still are, learned in this 
way. The question is, whether they may not be learned by a less 
expensive process. And the grammar which shall answer this 
question satisfactorily—that is to say, on Diogenes’ principle of 
solvitur ambulando—will in all probability eventually beat all others 
out of the field. 
This is a point in which Dr. Kennedy, though he has not met 
with entire success, has considerably improved upon the style 


previously in vogue. He attempts, by sacrificing metre to accent,’ 


somewhat after the fashion of what is called monkish verse, to 
impress the rules of the genders of nouns and the formation of the 
tenses of verbs on the student’s memory. Take his first three 
lines, and compare them with the first four—which are also the best 
four—of the D’ropria que maribus, and the superiority of Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s memoria technica is at once apparent. We need not quote 
the Eton Grammar, which we take for granted is familiar to all 
our readers. Dr. Kennedy’s lines are as follows :— 

Viri, Populi, et Divi, 

Venti, Menses, Montes, Rivi 

Generis sunt masculini. 


And yet it strikes us that Dr. Kennedy’s lines might, in many in- 
stances, be altered for the better. Mr. Miller adopted the 
same style, and may, perhaps, be thought thereby to have poached 
upon Dr. Kennedy's manor. That is not our concern, but if the 
ides was adopted from Dr, Kennedy, Mr. Miller has in some respects 
improved upon the type. oth, however, have fallen into the 
same fault of writing too much. We should have much pre- 
ferred the omission, as far as practicable, of the general rule—the 
exceptions only, for the most part, being inse: in the memorial 
verses. We should like also to have seen the rules detached from 
the declensions, after the fashion of the Eton, and not appended to 
each declension, as is the case in both these his latter 
objection is perhaps of less importance ; the former we are dis- 
— to lay some stress on, Jor instance, no boy is likely to 
orget that words in us, whether of the second or the fourth 
declension, are masculine, so long as the judiciously selected 
t dominus is the word which he first learns to decline. 
By. thus attending to what would more easily be learned 
without memorial lines, both Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Miller 
would have been enabled to reduce considerably the number of 
these lines which have to be committed to memory. Mr, Miller 
has fewer lines than Dr, Kennedy, and, we are glad to find, has not 
given anything to correspond with the old As in presenti. We are 
uite at a loss to know what a boy gains by learning that as per- 
ectum format in avi, or what the instances of no, nas, navi, vocito, 
vocitas, vocitavi, can add to the knowledge which has been once for 
all gained by conjugating amo correctly. 
No doubt the greatest difficulty in writing a Latin grammar 
consists in the nice adjustment of the amount which must be 
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earned by rote, and that which may be explained on intelligible 


principles. The genders of nouns present insuperable difficulties 


In the way of explanation. Of course, if we knew enough about 


the subject, we could reduce all to rule; and in the ce of 
knowledge, recourse is had to theory. We trust the new system 
of philosophic grammars will never find its way into our public 
schools, yet easy explanations, where practicable, ought to be 
adopted. Thus we welcome Mr. Miller’s note upon the genders, 
which will help a schoolboy in many a doubtful case, and perhaps, 
over and above that, tend to increase his thoughtfulness. It may 
not be to see why any given word happens to be masculine or 
feminine, but every one could denen. 5 when told, that the 

nder was frequently determined upon some real or fancied resem- 
a to the male or female sex. 

Whilst we are on the subject of genders, we may give an illus- 
tration of the middle ground which we think a grammar ought to 
take between the two extremes of stating bare facts and eggs 
to theorize upon everything. Theory will not do for boys. ey 
neither understand it nor, if they could — it, would it 
suit the purposes of education. But obviously true explanations 
of facts do not amount to theorizing ; and an explanation of a rule 
is yen ge J more easily remembered than the rule itself. Thus, 
we take the exceptional termination abus in the dative and 
ablative plural of the first declension. The old Eton takes no 
notice of them at all, neither has Mr. Yonge made any alteration 
here. Dr. Kennedy states, what is undoubtedly true, that dea and 
filia form these cases in abus; but he implies thereby, what is as 
unquestionably false, that no other words are in the same predica- 
ment. The Bean te named after Edward VI. zives us a list of 
seven such words, which is probably nearly or quite exhaustive, 
and calls attention, which was altogether unnece , to the similar 
forms faciebus and nubibus. Mr. Miller has here followed in the 
wake of this last grammar; but none of them have added the easy 
explanation of the manner in which this discrepancy arose—viz. 
that it became necessary, with regard to words which may be 
called in the truest sense household words, to distinguish between 
the genders of nouns which, had they terminated in és in these 
cases, would not have marked sufficiently definitely the persons 
or things referred to. Before we quit the subject of accidence, 
we must observe that Mr. Miller has increased the number of 
beg of nouns and pronouns which are declined at full length ; 
and this is an undoubted improvement upon all previous elementary 
— and shows how alive the author is to the real wants of 

8 


Next to the genders of nouns, the schoolboy’s test crux is 
the construction of sentences; and to this point we must, in the 
remainder of what we have to say, confine ourselves, though we 
are scarcely doing Mr. Miller justice in omitting to criticize his 
careful and elaborate description of the kinds of metre, and his 
analysis of the rules of quantity and cresura. The construction of 
sentences is Mr. Miller’s strong point. His syntax is divided into 
two parts—the earlier for Sateen, the latter for more ad- 
vanced scholars. The second deals with the construction of 
compound sentences. Mr. Miller divides clauses into five kinds, 
which he calls—1. Principal Clauses; 2. Conjunctional; 3. Rela- 
tive; 4. Indirect Interrogation ; ;: Infinitive. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of these classes. It is in the right arrangement of 
conjunctional clauses that the principal difficulty of Latin com- 
position consists. They are either co-ordinate or subordinate, and, 
with a view to enabling the student to distinguish between these, 
he is referred back to the division of conjunctions into ten classes. 
Now this is well worked out, and is very much better than 
Dr. Kennedy’s system, which divides subordinate sentences into 
substantival, adjectival, and adverbial. We should suppose that a 
schoolboy would find it difficult to distinguish these sorts of sen- 
tences or clauses. Besides this division, however, Mr. Miller has 
adopted another, which may be called an empirical division into 
three kinds, all the conjunctions being arranged under one or other 
of the three heads— namely, those which always govern the 
subjunctive, those which govern the indicative except for some 
special reason to the contrary, and those whose government 
is said to be dependent on circumstances. The learning 
of this enumeration by heart will go some way, but only 
some way, towards enabling the student to use them correctly. 
For, with all his elaborate system of classification of conjunc- 
tions, Mr. Miller is not entirely successful in distinguishing 
those delicate cases where there arises a doubt between the in- 
dicative and subjunctive. We question whether any amount of 
grammatical manipulation will force all the instances that occur in 
classical writers into the iron grasp of grammatical rule. Thus, all 
the conscientious labour eatewel upon guum, with the different 
tenses of the indicative mood, will not enable the schoolboy to 
detect the difference between Cicero's gue guum ita sunt and que 

uum ita sint, the latter of which two forms of expression he would 
allowed to use, whilst the former would very properly be inter- 
dicted. Again, the classification of anteguam, &c., with temporal 
conjunctions is unexceptionable, but the author is unable to give 
me ares more precise than this—“ that they govern an indicative or 
subjunctive according to circumstances.” We _ are inclined to ask, 
what circumstances justify the following from Virgil P— 


Ante, Pudor, quam te violo, aut tua jura resolvo. 
This instance does not appear to us to be justified by the appended 
explanation, that the subjunctive is used when there pody | eee 


reasons of supposition, indefiniteness, or dependency.” In saying 
this, we do not find fault with Mr. Miller, who appears to mA to 


have performed this part of his work with most conscientious 
exactness. We rather quote them as instances of that delicacy of 
construction which cannut be reached by grammatical rules; and 
we venture to think that many of these seemingly anomalous 
constructions are explicable aly on the supposition that the 
Roman intellect was too obtuse to make very accurate distinctions 
between the ideas of and consequence. 

Let us t that, tho we have been ae en- 
gaged in noticing defects, we have done so in no unfriendly spirit. 
We welcome Mr. Miller's Grammar as a great improvement on 
all that have preceded it. It will be found extremely useful to 
all who are engaged in teaching, either to boys at school or men at 
college, the Latin 1 and the difficult art of Latin composi- 
tion. And we are dis to anticipate a still more favourable esti- 
mate of his projected smaller Grammar. We shall be surprised if 
it does not its way into extensive use in our public schools. 
The bulk and cost of the present work are too great to allow 
any sanguine tion of its at once supplanting works that are 
both cheaper shorter, but we venture to express an opinion 
that no one engaged in tuition ought to be without it. The Ap- 
pendix, too, contains a great deal of useful information, such as 
many teachers will be glad to have at hand; but this addition, 
though it enhances the intrinsic value of the work, has been 
made at the e of an additional sheet, which the book 
could ill afford if the author’s object was to supply the place of all 


other elementary grammars. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE PARLIAMENTS OF FRANCE.* 


li is not always fae. Nes know what to do with the odds and 
ends of a man’s reading. People find this difficulty the most 
whose studies lie amoi i aca books, or who are given 
to exploring unpublished records. In such a course of reading 
curious things are sure to turn up; and, whether a man reads 
with an object or without one, the exact way of imparting them to 
the public is not always obvious. The discoveries are apt to be of 
a very miscellaneous nature, not always assorting very well 
together, and yet the temptation to communicate pee. odd scraps 
of knowledge—recovered, it may be, at some cost of trouble from 
the past—is very strong. Perhaps, if they do not serve a 
man’s turn in what he is at work upon, the wisest thing is to 
cast them aside, and leave them to chance or the next 
comer; but to many people this is a hard sacrifice. Who 
knows to that account they may be turned, though their use does 
not appear just at present? So some readers index diligently, or 
keep a commonplace book, in the hope that its queer jumble of 
contents may one day be sifted, and that out of it something may be 
extracted which shall be worth the trouble of putting into shape ; 
while others, too impatient for such slow processes, print their 
notes straight off just as they are, or make a book on purpose to 
po them in, as a shop window is arranged to exhibit wares. Such 

ks may sometimes bring together matter of which use may be 
made, and which would not otherwise be accessible; but more 
often than not, we take it, what is thus heaped together without 
order or care might just as well have remained where it was 
found ; and certainly the books themselves are like nothing so 
much as the hole of a secretive jackdaw, or the drawers of an old 
maid who cannot bear anything to be thrown away. 

The French shape of this kind of book is eopecially characteristic ; 
for a Frenchman lives in the midst of continual talk about order, 
organization, and method, and falls naturally into the belief that 
they are indispensable in everything that he undertakes. To do 
him justice, he is not usually guilty, we believe, of simply pouring 
out the miscellaneous contents of his note-book; but if such a 
fancy should take him, he will not forget that there ought to be 
something in his book to keep up appearances with a public which 
does not approve of authors coming abroad in a slovenly disorder. 
M. Charles Desmaze—a literary lawyer, who has written various 
works, and among others “traced the judiciary organization of 
two celebrated institutions, the Parlement of Paris and the 
Chatelet”—has published a little book which he calls Curiosités 
des Parlements de France, d apres leurs registres. The title suggests 
what the preface confirms, that the design of the book is to tollow 
the actual working of these courts into detail, and to illustrate 
their principles and procedure by remarkable examples :— 

J’ai voulu indiquer, avec les textes exhumés de leurs archives oublices, 
laction administrative exercée par les Parlements. Il m’a paru curieux de 
montrer sur quels objets se portait, suivant les moeurs, les temps, les lois, 
Vattention élevée de ces compagnies, commentant ici la volonte royale, la 
lui faisant obstacle ; ailleurs, s'emparant des nécessités publiques pour dicter 
des régles auxquelles, & notre insu, nous obéissons encore maintenant. 

M. Desmaze announces a subject of considerable importance for 
the a of French history, and one which it is easy to 
see might be made very interesting, and he himself does not think 
lightly of the value of it :— 

Rien, & mon sens, ne fait mieux juger une ue que les détails inti 
la vie de chaque jour. Le ry wh moi, 
aux sources pour puiser des renseignements vreis sur les personnes et sur les 


In spite, it would seem, of all that has been written about 
French history, this essential step of “ going back to the sources ” 
has still to be taken. Guizot and De Tocqueville, and the host of 
recent writers who have treated of various points of French polity, 


* Curiosités des Purlements de France. Par Charles Desmaze, Juge 
Instruction au Tribunal Civil de la Seine. Paris: Jules Gay.” 1863, 
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-ommitted the oversight of not “ going back to the sources.” M., 
Desmaze is going to show us a better way. At any rate, he is 
going to impart to us a better method, and to supply us with some 
curious illustrations of it :— 

C’est & Vaide de ce flambeau que j’ai toujours essayé de marcher ; 4 chaque 

ligne, j’ai pris soin d’indiquer les documents mis en ceuvre, afin que l’on puisse 
les controler et y recourir de suite. 
Now the plain truth is that M. Charles Desmaze has been a 
reader of old documents, and, like many other such readers, having 
collected from them a good deal more than he knows what to 
do with, finds himself in = of a considerable heap of 
stray notes and references which he does not like to waste; so he 
gives them to us as they are, ranged, it must be allowed, under 
heads — “ Administration,” Arms,” “ Arts,” “Barbers and 
Doctors,” “Belfry” —and, for the most in chronological 
order. But he is a Frenchman, ‘and, with a Frenchman’s fine 
tact, he has too much respect for the public to come before it with 
the stupid abruptness of a clumsy Englishman or German. So he 
introduces his literary conga up, and masks their straggling and 
arid nature, by a title-page and preface of becoming dignity, which 
show that at any rate he is quite up to a high and philosophical 
view of his subject. The imposture is amusing for its consummate 
coolness. The simple reader who comes expecting to see the 
“administrative action of the Parlements” traced out and illus- 
trated is treated instead to a jumble of heterogeneous jottings and 
extracts, mostly in the driest possible shape, and without con- 
nexion or comment, of which the utmost that cap be said is that 
some of them are about the Parlements, and some of them are taken 
from the records of the Parlements. But they are also about all 
kinds of other persons and matters in France, and they are just as 
much extracted from other miscellaneous sources, ancient and 
modern, money and printed, as they are from the registers of 
the Parlements. M. Desmaze has simply taken the trouble to 
shake out the contents of a bag which he has been gradually 
filling from his researches among the dust-heaps; but then he 
does it with an air of im ce which quite disguises the nature 
of the operation, and invests it with a show of philosophic dignity. 

Of course, in such a collection of odds at ends, it would be 
strange if some curious bits of information did not turn up. It 

appears that one of the excesses against which the royal ordinances 
waged a long but hopeless war was the extravagant dimensions of 
“-vertugadins.” Twenty-six letters-patent and laws are enume- 
rated by M. Desmaze, from 1 56t to 1704, insisting that they 
should not exceed one “aune” and a half round. After 1704, 
we presume, the contest was given up; and he contrasts modern 
with ancient extravagance, informing us with great exactness 
that “at present the most moderate crinolines have 2°57 metres 
in circumference.” Under the same head of “Costume ”—why 
laced there we do not quite see—occur some curious items taken 
rom old account-books of the Court of Navarre during the youth 
of Henry IV. In 1568 “nourriture des vers 4 soie au Chateau 
de Nérac” cost 25 livres. Next to a charge for perfumed gloves 
comes the item, “amende que s’inflige la reine quand elle 
oublie de prier Dieu, 100 livres.” In 1581, there is a charge 
which shows that even heroes like Henry IV. were troubled with 
their teeth and had to undergo the unromantic annoyance of the 
dentist’s chair—“or, pour plomber les dents du roi, 15 livres 
15 sols.” A good deal, it would seem, was required. other 
places, we are told the wages of the king’s physicians and surgeons 
on various occasions, and the price of “aloés pour le roi,” 
“éponge pour laver la téte du roi.” In 1582, Henry IV. bought 
a book at Nérac, De la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, which is 
entered in his treasurer’s book at 50 sols; and later on, 16 livres 
were paid “pour deux * ape de psaumes, dorés et tanés, et d’un 
N. Testament.” Why Psalm-books were sold in pairs, like shoes, 
we should have thanked M. Desmaze to have told us. The 
“ raecommodage des lunettes et de la montre de Jeanne d’Albret” 
is not forgotten, nor the monthly cost of “cure-dents,” zo sols. 
The pages of his Court figure often in the account. There is in 
1577 a purchase of “ verges * ar fouetter les pages;” but they 
brought them up as uguenots, as well as whipped them, 
for in 1579 we have, “vente par Jean Duracg, libraire 4 Nérac, 
de dix-neuf paires de psaumes pour les pages del écurie.” The cost of 
the cure of their diseases and of the diseases of the Court spaniels is 
entered in the same way. It is not very evident in what sense 
items of account about gold for stopping the king’s teeth and 
for washing the king’s head can be considered “ Curiosités 
dos Pustemente de France,” though they happen to be extracted 
from the ‘*Trésorérie de Béarn,” and the “Archives des Basses 
Pyrénées.” It is no doubt a quaint action at law of which M. 
Desmaze has preserved a note as follows :— ; 

Dadure admis & sa cavale a esté devorée vivante le chien 
de la dame Trufaur, et la deme Trufaut prouvera le contraire ; sndition faite 
des témoins, il est reconnu que la dite cavale est morte de maladie. 

But though it is a very funny piece of procedure, it scarcel 
throws light on that ich M, Desmaze quotes 
the action of the Parlements on commerce. His notes are either 
irrelevant, such as the account which he gives from printed 
books about the medieval Fétes des Fous, or they are of the 
most and desultory sort. Perhaps the most singular scrap 
in his book is a tariff of fees, settled at the Conseil provincial of 
Artois in 1757, to be paid to the on of the province. The 
réglement begins by stating, with a delicacy of expression unattain- 
able in any language but French, that— 
Plusieurs maitres des hautes cuvres en cette ince exigent souvent, 
pour les exécutions qu’ils y font, des sommes que des juges sont 


obligés.de leur refuser; ce qui a ces derniers des discussions fort désa- 
Lr lesquelles ne sont occasionnées que par l’incertitude de ce qui leur 
And it goes on, in consequence, to fix the salaries of these “ maitres 
des hautes ceuvres,” and the expenses of the different operations 

uired of them. The highest fee was for a burning—“ pour 
briler, 90 livres;” and further, “pour jet des cendres au vent,” 
the maitre might claim an extra S tivsan It was less “pour 
rompre,” only 60 livres; but 15 livres was the additional fee 
“pour exposer sur la roue.” Hanging was only 30 livres; but 
the maitres got 3 livres “ pour conduire aux fourches patibulaires.” 
“ Pour appliquer ou presenter 4 la question, de chaque personne,” 
the fee was only half, 15 livres. The lesser punishments are 
arranged on an equally exact scale. “ Pour faire baiser la potence, 
pour fouet et flétrissure, de chaque personne, 22 livres 10 sols; 
pour fouet et flétrissure seulement, 15 livres; pour flétrissure 
seulement, i livres 10 sols.” There is a fine discrimination to be 
noticed in the following: “ go attacher un tableau 4 la potence, 
1o livres; pour l’attacher & un poteau, 7 livres 10 sols.” For 
burning books the operator could claim 10 livres; and the painter 
had 6 livres for an effigy, and 3 livres for a “tableau portant 
condamnation.” The quantity of wood, fagots, and charcoal for 
a burning were accurately fixed, with their price—“le tout com- 
pris, voituré au lieu de l’exécution.” It is curious that nothing is 
said of execution by the sword or axe. The whole of this ghastly 
réglement is drawn up with the most precise minuteness in all the 
forms ; and “collated copies” were to be sent to all places were 
justice was administered in the province, to be “read, published, 
registered, and executed.” It is an example, without many 
parallels, of the love of “ administrative order.” 

We are glad to hear from M. Desmaze that the rial Govern- 
ment, under the influence of M. Rouher and Duke Persigny, has made 
great and successful efforts to preserve and arrange the provincial 
records of France, and to have calendars made of them. But we 
eae that other students may make a better use of them than he 

one. 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION.* 


R. M‘CULLOCH’S treatise has long been established as the 
standard work on taxation, and this position has been well 
earned by the shrewd, practical good sense with which the many 
difficulties of a thorny subject are handled. Since the second 
edition of the book appeared, ten years have passed, which have 
been very fruitful in discussions on theoretical questions of taxa- 
tion, and in legislative changes founded on the one doctrine of 
this branch of economical science which has taken fast hold of 
statesmen and people alike. The special interest which attaches 
to the new edition of an old work, after so important a change in 
the generally accepted maxims on the subject, rests = the 
views adopted of the recent course of our financial history. 
Perhaps it may cause some surprise, to those who know Mr. 
MCulloch as a consistent friend to freedom of trade, to find that 
he is not a sanguine admirer of all the modern changes in our 
fiscal system which have been introduced grass. as develop- 
ments of the theory of free trade. -But the inconsistency is not 
so much in the critic of modern financial projects as in those who 
have fathered upon a sound and po sell“ accepted principle a 
at many projects which, whether good or bad in themselves, 
oe had nothing whatever to do with the respectable political 
parentage which has been claimed for them. People who 
are too lazy to discriminate are very apt to refer everything 
to the one leading idea which has nen of their minds, 
and statesmen are not always unwilling to humour a preva- 
lent weakness which helps to render their measures acceptable. 
A vague notion has been popularly entertained that every 
reduction or remission of Customs duty is of necessity a step 
towards greater freedom of trade, and therefore deserving of 
unqualified commendation. If this were true, it would follow that 
the true policy of this country should be the absolute abandonment 
of all Customs duties, which, in reality, would be the most 
suicidal measure which could possibly be adopted. In truth, we 
have scarcely any pene duties left, even on the most insig- 
nificant scale, and many of the duties which have been re- 
pealed or modified of late years (nominally as a tribute to 
the principle of free trade) have been such as had no ten- 
dency to give protection to any class in the country, In 
almost all the revisions of the tariff since the final establish- 
ment of free trade, the wisdom or the folly of the changes made 
has to be estimated on grounds rather of expediency than of prin- 
ciple, and certainly on grounds which have not the remotest 
connexion with the great controversy that ended so happily in 
the establishment of the maxim that taxes should be i for 
revenue, and not for protection. 

It is certainly time to consider the grave question whether, 
in narrowing the area of the tariff, we have not been trans- 
gressing rules of expediency without any sufficient benefit in 
return; and whether we agree or not with the view that 
the limit of prudence has already been overstepped, it is right 
that the sound rule applicable to the subject should be laid 
down, and fortunate that it has been propounded with the 
clearness and the authority which no one could bring to bear on 
such a subject more effectively than Mr. M‘Culloch. The broad 
question which he discusses is, whether, in order to raise @ 


* Taxation and the Funding System. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Third 
Edition. Edinburgh : A. & C. Biaek. "1863. 
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given amount of revenue from Customs’ duties, it is more 
ient to raise it from many articles or from few; and the 
answer which is — is apparently, at any rate, “ppeees 
to the general tendency of modern legislation on the subject. 
Cateris paribus, it is better, says Mr. M‘Culloch, to have a broad 
basis for your tariff than a narrow one. A sixpenny duty on each 
of two ¢ of commodities similarly circumstanced would be 
attended with fewer consequent inconveniences than a tariff which 
charged a shilling on the one and nothing on the other. The 
broad basis is better—first, because the greater the variety of your 
taxation the more equable will its distribution be; secondly, 
because the duties, being lower on each article, would admit on an 
emergency of easier increase, while a commodity once relieved 
altogether from duty can only with the greatest difficulty be 
included = among our sources of revenue. A few deep 
channels drain one part of a country while the rest re- 
mains almost unaffected. A network of small ducts draws 
moisture with something like equality from the entire 
surface. A further consideration which points in the same 
direction is, that a — duty does not practically dis- 
turb trade or uce much hardship beyond the payment of the 
actual sum which finds its way into the Treasury; while a tariff 
pressing on few articles, and therefore pressing heavily on them, 
oes cause inconvenience far beyond the benefit which the State 
derives. And behind all these arguments is another, the weight 
of which may become more apparent at a future time than it 
is at present. A heavy duty may become unpopular, especially 
if it has anything like a class-incidence, as is the case with 
some of the most productive items of the tariff. It may possibly 
become at once impracticable to retain it, and impossible to do 
without it; and though the good sense of the mtr may pre- 
serve us from the dangers which such a situation would imply, it 
is accepted by all statesmen, except Mr. Gladstone, as a prudent 
rule to make taxation as productive as possible, and, at the same 
time, as little unpalatable as may be., 

These are the main arguments on the side of the question to 
which Mr. M‘Culloch strongly leans, and we confess they do 
seem to us clearly to demonstrate the soundness of the rule 
that, ceteris paribus, the tariff should rest on as broad a basis as 
possible. No better definition of a perfect system of taxation has 
ever been given than that of Arthur Young, that it would be a sys- 
tem bearing lightly on an infinite number of points, heavily on none. 
The general arguments against this principle are singularly weak. 
The one most commonly put forward is, that simplicity is desirable. 
“The more simple the more nearly perfect ” may be true of a ma- 
chine, but it is not necessarily true of taxation. What is gained by 
theoretical simplicity? Nothing whatever, unless it leads to prac- 
tical simplicity, and so to a diminution of trouble and expense in 
the process of collection; and this result does not appear to flow 
from the uniformity and simplicity which Mr. Gladstone, and some 
other financiers, so much delight in. Nothing could be more 
uniform or simple in theory than the penny tax on commercial 
packages ; but it was so complicated, oppressive, and variable in 
its operation, that its ingenious author was compelled to admit 
that the scheme was impracticable. But does not the simplicity 
of a tariff on only forty articles greatly diminish the labour of 
Custom House officers, and the consequent expense of the Custom 
House staff? This is just the question to which one would desire 
to have a good statistical answer. It is asserted, over and over 
again, in a random sort of way, that the petty duties which have 
been levied on many articles did not pay the cost of collection, and 
that therefore they were repealed. But it has never been proved 
that the cost of collection rhetorically attributed to the particular 
item was saved when the duty was abandoned, and we are very 
much inclined to think that the total cost of collection of a given 
Customs revenue is almost entirely independent of the number of 
items in the tariff. Sir C. Trevelyan, no mean authority on such 
a subject, wr end states in his Indian Budget speech that this is 
so; the fact being that, whether you tax many articles or few, all 
must be overhauled, to see whether they belong to the taxed or to 
the free list. If there is any doubt as to the fact, it could easily 
be set at rest by a return from the Customs department. The 
number of articles in the tariff has been gradually reduced from 
thousands to hundreds, from hundreds to tens. At present only 
about forty remain, and yet we never heard that the vote for the 
expenses of the Customs department has been materially, if at all, 

uced in consequence of this change. 

Accepting, then, Mr. M‘Culloch’s principle as thoroughly sound, 
we come to the consideration whether it has as yet been seriously 
infringed. Upon this we are not inclined to go nearly so far as Mr. 
M‘Culloch would lead us. What is the principle? Simply this— 
that, if other things are the same, a given revenue is better raised 
from many articles than from few. But are other things equal? If 
all commodities were in their nature equally suitable for taxation, 
you could not include too many in the financial net. But this is 
rar from being the case, and while peying all reverence to the 
maxim which our author so strenuously enforces, we cannot forget 
another rule of not inferior importance. Itis an axiom of political 
economy that taxes should be levied in the form in which they 
can be paid with the least inconvenience, and it is certain that, in 
levying a heavy tax on the not quite indispensable luxuries of 
brandy and tobacco, we run less risk of inflicting severe hardship, 
in extreme cases, than by even a moderate impost on bread and 
meat. We are by no means asserting that the present selection 
o. taxed articles is absolutely perfect, but no one can glance at 
them without seeing that they are of a character much more fit to 


bear the load than the average of the commodities placed upon the 
free list. The only conclusion that can be arrived at as a scientific 
rule is, that the tariff should be as wide as possible, consistently with 
the selection of the particular articles most capable of i 
taxation, and with the absolute exclusion of many 1 classes 
raw products, Qualified as it must be in this way, Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
rule is by no means so diametrically opposed to modern policy as it 
appears at first sight, though it must be conceded that it is at variance 
with the tone of feeling which has prevailed on the subject. The 
fact is, we have had a spurious free trade theory fastening itself on the 
great free trade achievements of modern times, and it is not at all 
undesirable that a warning voice should be raised against a ten- 
dency to worship a seeming simplicity at the expense of real con- 
venience and safety. Mr. M‘Culloch does not enter into the 
details (which no doubt he has at his command) nece to show 
what the real sacrifice of revenue has been by the sepedl of com- 
paratively trifling duties on a multitude of articles of small con- 
sumption. Take away the taxes on raw materials and the prime 
articles of food—take away also (on genuine free trade principles) 
those upon articles which compete with English produc the 
list of commodities available for taxation will be found to be very 
small. Mr. M‘Culloch suggests ornaments and articles of luxury 
as suitable for a moderate Customs duty, but it must not be for- 
gotten that every shilling added to the price of a foreign work of 
art is so much protection to English artificers, and so much en- 
couragement to inferior work. Wine is unquestionably a fit subject 
for taxation because, like tea, it is a commodity not pro- 
duced in this country, but we are not sure that we agreo 
with the opinion that the duty (even in the ultimate 
interests of the Treasury) has been reduced too low; and though 
a discriminating duty on wines of superior quality would 
undoubtedly be just, it would be difficult to work out the pro- 
in practice. It may be that a great variety of articles can 

pointed out not less suitable, as subjects for Customs duties, than 
those included in the present tariff; and if so, we agree with Mr. 
M‘Culloch that it would be wise policy to draw a revenue from 
them all. But we confess we do not know what these various 
articles are, and we look in vain for specific explanation in Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s His doctrine is sound enough, but we fancy 
that, if he had a tariff to arrange, he would find it difficult to 
obtain any considerable revenue, even in the ag te, from 
articles now admitted free, unless he were pre , as we feel 
satisfied he is not, to include many that could not be taxed 
without restoring to some extent the reign of protection. 

A still more important rule which Mr. M‘Culloch enforces is that 
of preserving a reasonable balance between direct and indirect 
taxation. The t of certain crude reformers, that all taxation 
should be merged in a single direct impost, would be quite unan- 
swerable if absolute wisdom in the adjustment of the tax were 
met by absolute honesty on the part of the tax-payer, and, what is 
of still greater importance, by that happy frame of mind which 
feels no annoyance in the visible transfer of coin to the national 
exchequer. As these conditions never have been satisfied, and are 
never likely to be, it would be very poor policy to give up taxes 
which people pay without a or thinking of their grievance, 
for the ame of irritating their feelings and straining thir con- 
sciences. by a single overgrownincome-tax. An income-tax of 5s, 
in the pound would be necessary to raise the t revenue of 
Great Britain, and no one will deny that an income-tax of as 
many pence would produce more annoyance than all the other 
imposts by which ten times the amount is imperceptibly drained 
from the pockets of the people. Fortunately, the mania 
for direct taxation has never extended itself to any important 
political party 5 and even Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding the 
superior disagreeableness of the income-tax, acknowledges the 
obligation of reducing it part passu with the diminution of indirect 
taxation. 

Perhaps the most substantial theoretical result of all the 
financial discussion of the years which have elapsed since Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s former edition is, that it does not matter so much as 
has been imagined in what shape taxes (excluding, of course, pro- 
tective duties) are levied. a8 tw if it is pe not teazed by 

rpetual changes, has a wonderful power of adaptation in this 
matter. The load may be heavy, but it settles down by an imper- 
ceptible process, until the weight is distributed with a very 
tolerable approach to equality, on whatever point it may first 
seme: i t to bear. We do not urge this as a reason 
against fair and equal taxation, but it is undoubtedly a great 
consolation to those who despair of seeing practical finance based 
on any intelligible principle. 


CHRONICLES OF WAVERLOW.* 


BOUT a year ago we noticed Mr. Brierley’s Tales and Sketches 

of Lancashire Life with the praise which we thought due to 
him, and the present volume justifies our opinion of his ae 
Our conjectures as to his antecedents are confirmed by the dedica- 
tion of his new volume to four local — who, as he says 
with a sort of blunt d-plomb, “found the author in pape 
and rey to drag him out of it.” He is evidently a self- 
educated man; possibly—for a passage or two here and there 
seems to indicate it—his earlier years were spent among some 
of the harsher and more untoward experiences of a Lancashire 


* Chronicles of Waverlow. By Benjamin Brierley, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Go.” Manchestes : John Heywood. 
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childhood. Anyhow, he has made the best of his opportunities, and 
is continuing to do so; he is evidently not at all the man to rest 
contented with mediocrity, either in reputation or performance. 
The Chronicles of Waverlow are as graphic as the Tales and 
Sketches, as full of truthful pictures of external nature and of life- 
like touches of character, and very far more polished. The 
ambitious phraseology of the local newspaper-writer has almost 
disa sometile he is satisfied with being natural. His figures also 
are better grouped and more effective, with less of visible effort ; 
his pen is more steadily under his command; and there are marks 
about these stories of the lime labor which forms a r element 
than people generally think in the success even of what are 
called works of genius. He stili wisely confines himself 
within his proper province, the comntey life of Lancashire ; 
and it would be hardly possible to read these two little volumes 
(especially the latter) without getting a very tolerable notion of 
the country and the people as they were three or four years ago. 
Possibly he reserves Telesdion as it is—and to a close observer it 
ought to be a rich field for a work of this sort—for a future 
Magy me the influence of the life he og seen around 

im during the year is ve reeptible. He speaks 
enough the hie county, but after 
a genial description of an old Waverlow, with its nodding 
gables, and wooden church tower, and homely ways, he says, 
with unaffected foreboding, that with the ing generation 
of old houses and old people Lancashire (as it was) will go to 
the grave. And— 

They are gettin ging. We ma 

> the the broad the knee-breeches, 
the narrow-tailed blue coat will be treasured up with the battle-axes, 
casques, and armour of the middle ages. The steam-engine, electricity, 
emigration—all proclaim the decadence of the great conservatism of our 
thorough Lancashire character. 
There is, unfortunately, too much ground for his alarm. The 
town population will probably be, to a great extent, retained in its 
place if human effort can do so; but that of the villages, which 
depended on the prosperity of the towns, is feeling the pressure of 
the times perhaps the most of all, and is likely to be the most perma- 
nently affected by the cotton famine. The “‘Thatched-house”’ with 
which Mr, Brierley ends his Chronicles is too probably the type of 
whole vi in the not distant future. But we need not anticipate 
dismals. r present business is simply to take our readers with 
us through a few of the pictures which Mr. Brierley furnishes of 
Lancashire life as it has been for the last generation or two. 

In the “ Schoolmaster ”—a sketch drawn so entirely to the life 
that we cannot help fancying there may be a spice of autobiography 
about it—we get an unpleasant notion of the way in which not a 
few of the existing race of cotton-hands were, as he calls it, 
‘dragged up,” rather than brought up, a few years ago :— 

I was born a mistake, I have lived a mistake, and the probability is that I 
shall end my days in the tion ‘of one whose existence has been without a 

urpose. Friend, if thou knowest not the meaning of the term “dragged up,” 

will explain it to thee. It is to be educated with a kick, fed upon the tender 
mercies of a step-father, and clothed by the rightful inheritance of the “ parish 
mop.” The poor woman who committed the sin of bringing me into the world, 
a squealing burthen on a one-and-fourpenny rate, was a widow when she bore 
me. She was of well-to-do parents, but, disobeying them by marrying my 
father on “old, old story”), they would not look at her in her travail, nor 
give a sixpence to help her. I consequently became one of the oye 4 of “white- 
toppins,” called the governor “ daddy,” and shared with six other unfortu- 
nate “ babbies ” the oaken cradle of the “ big heawse” at Birchwood. I was 
thus cast at the foot of life with no higher aspiration possessing my youthful 
breast than what is expressed in the hungry sentiment “ thick po and 
plenty of ’em!” 
In time the mother marries again, and the infant hero of the 
story becomes the property of “ — Turndeawn.” “Tummy” 
is, to a greater extent than Mr. Brierley is probably aware, a re- 
presentative man; he may be found in many ranks of life other 
than that in which he here appears. fourth and fifth- 
rate society—such, for instance, as that of inferior country 
towns—the race abounds. Indeed, in higher circles than these 
he may be found at times. At charity dinners, in subscription lists, 
and on public occasions of several sorts, we are much mistaken if 
we have not heard “Tummy Turndeawn’s” name very frequently 
toasted with all the honours as a public-spirited individual. He— 
had his own peculiar notions of household economy. He went upon the 
principle that the same outlay should serve for any number of family ; con- 
sequently the porridge-dish grew no bigger, though additions were made to 
the consumers; and if the number of treacle-cakes increased, the thickness 
diminished in proportion, until the happy time came when we had no longer 
the dismal tidings of a “new babby ” to put us in fear of shorter fare. 
Tummy also turned his step-sons to the best account. One was a 
“ midi -piecer” at the factory, with four shillings a week and an 
additional penny for himself, and looked very grand in the eyes of 
the family on the strength of this latter mine of riches. The 
second got — 
put to the “rope walk.” He had to turn a handle from six in the morning 
till seven at night, with two hours off for meals, and a good larruping if he 
fell asleep over his work. For this employment he received the magnificent 
weekly salary of eighteenpence, and nothing for himself. The stinginess 
implied in the latter condition nearly broke the poor fellow’s heart. A penny 
for his own pocket would have made him so proud that he would hardly have 
known whose handle he turned, but it was refused him; so he ran away 
from his place, and, after absenting himself from home for several days, he 
returned, got his licking over, and went to seek more congenial employ- 
ment at the bottom of a coal-pit. 
The career of the hero of the , from being a “little-piecer” at 
“ Pie Johnny’s” mill — one of those small tyrants who make all 
their subordinates tyrants in their turn—through a tolerably long 


personal experience of the “ batting-rod” about his shoulders, 


until at last, being found unfit even for farm-work, he 
was to. small boys at the village school, 
the master of which was afflicted. with ,’ and even- 
tually succeeded to the proprietorship of the ferule, must 
be read in Mr. Brierley’s volean After all, human nature, in 
the most favoured districts, has its “ Pie Johnnies.” Many 
a Birmingham man, or rising tradesman, or farmer, could 
tell similar stories; and, at all events, the latter (in some parts of 
the som will open their eyes considerably at the tariff of boy- 
hich Mr. Brierley holds up to something like contempt, 
and will envy the county where a one-and-fourpenny rate has till 
lately been a thing unknown. 
hether there is in all this anything of autobiography, we of 
course cannot say, though we have hinted a conjecture on the point. 
If not, the schoolmaster is one of the best bits of description we 
have ever seen. In the “ Buck-hunters’ Gala” there are certainly 
traces of personal experience. Some Grand-Master of the 
Foresters, or village magnate of the sort, has, at one time or other, 
iven deadly offence to the author, who shows up “H.M.C, Old- 
am Willows,” and his attendant P.1.G.’s., with vigorous gusto. 
This we take to be a small blot in a good book. Many persons will 
regard it as an exaggeration of the self-importance of little-big 
people, which it really is not, though its evident personality makes 
it look like it. Mr. Brierleyis singularly truthful in his details. 
Even his description, extravagant asit may seem, of “Lung Yeb ” 
falling asleep at the hunter’s funeral, and giving a “view halloo” to 
the perturbation of the mourners, has its foundation in fact. There 
is a story of some forty years ago, still currentin Yorkshire, about 
one of the best, and withal most religious, masters of hunts 
astounding the echoes of York Minster, one Sunday afternoon, with 
the “ Tally-ho” of a congenial dream. We should advise Mr. 
Brierley, however, to make himself a little better acquainted with 
the arrangements of a church. The funeral service is not usually 
read from a “ pulpit.” 

The best story of the book is, beyond all question, the “ Battle 
of Langley Heights.” The ‘history of the old Luddite riots in 
Yorkshire, and of the Peterloo business in Lancashire, of which 
the Chartist rising of 1842 was the last echo, has never yet been 
written. Perhaps we may get it if any fit person takes in hand 
what might be a very instructive work—the life of Richard Oastler, 
the “King Dick” of local memories which, even at the interval of a 
generation and a half, are still enthusiastic. There was much more 
to be said on both sides than has yet been written. The Govern- 
ment of the day was very unfairly maligned, on the one hand ; on 
the other, political charlatans were making capital (in more senses 
than a out of what were serious grievances, no doubt, 
but purely social and local ones. The ple wanted, in 
reality, a “Ten-hours’-Bill,” and were shot down in the belief 
that they were rioting for a revolution. Mr. Brierley, however, 
hardly touches the political t of the matter, except in an 
extract which we give chiefly because it is a worthy tribute to a 
real hero of the past, good old Samuel Bamford, or, as he calls 
him, “ Dicky Bairnfoot, a veteran of ’19 ” :— 

The old man’s head was erect, with that conscious integrity which had 
borne him through the many trials of his time, and his white hair, falling 
upon his shoulders from beneath his primitive looking hat, inspired a 
momentary feeling of respect, if not veneration, in those who beheld him. 

“Ts Owd Dicky for joinin’ us, aw wondhur?” observed one of the 
“ Hardheads.” 

“He’s noane quite so swipper as he wur when he slipped Nadin an’ his 
runners i’th’ Hazelcloof,” remarked another. 

“He's getten his ‘twig’ with him, too,” said a third, alluding to a stout 
ironshod stick which the old man carried. 

The party were just footing the bridge when Dicky made up to them. 
Placing himself in front and throwing out his stick, the veteran sung out 
“ Halt,” in a firm and commanding voice. . 

“ Aw’m th’ captain here, ” said Plunger ; “so march on, lads.” 

“ Halt! aw say,” repeated Dicky. 

“ Tumble him i’ th’ bruck,” said a voice from behind. 

“Noa while aw’m here, for me’ feyther’s sake,” said Plunger; a gleam of 
better feeling shining out of his rough nature. 

“ Leatheryeds !” vociferated Dicky, “ what dun yo meean ?” 

“ We meean t’ have a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s wark,” shouted 
several at once. 

“ Ay, un th’ Charter, too,” said others. 

“ Bo this is no th’ road t’goo abeawt it,” exclaimed the veteran. “ Phy- 
sickil fooace ‘Il never do ato’. It never did yet. Ther isno twenty on yo 
neaw ut ud stond yor greawnd if a hoss sodier wurt’ show hissel.” 

“We are no woven eawt 0’ th’ same piece as th’ White Moss Bri- 
gade,” observed a fellow who had scarcely strength sufficient to carry his 
weapon. 

« Nawe, yo ha’ no’ th’ hawve o’ the’ weft in yo’ ut they had, an’ if yo’d 
ten times mooar, what could yo do wi’ thoose treddlepins an’ yeald-hooks 
agen sooards an’ baginets ? Wheay, they’d chop yointo potato-pie mayte 
atore yo'd time t’ say yor os if yor did no’ save ye. Beside, if 

© thresh’t ’em, what'n ers t’ do wi’ wages, or heaw would killin’ 
em put a penny a yard on t’ plain sarcenet ? Goo to yor looms like good 
husbants an’ feythers, an’ think abeawt yor wives an’ childer ut yo'n laft 
skrikin’ awhoam.” 

One man did think of his children, among whom he had just divided the 
last loaf, and he dropped his chin upon his breast and wept. He was fight- 
ing his share of the battle then. Others felt cheno of bering taken such 
a rash step, and a murmur went through the crowd. 

“ Aw’ve sed me say neaw,” concluded Dicky, “ an’ if you tak’ my pon 
yo’n think better o’ booath yorsels an’ me i’ th’ mornin’. So drop yor 
wark and geaw whoam while your booans are whul.” 


The battle-scene is a good sample of the individual stoutness, 
but gregarious terror, of an average English mob :— 

a Ay comin’ neaw—booath hoss and foowt ; they’n be on yo’ in two 
m ” 

Consternation buzz’d through the t this unexpected announcemen 
and each man stool in what be osed to be the attitude of battle. , 
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“ Be ready,” shouted Plunger, rushing to the front. “Shooters th’ fust, 
an’ pikemen behind. Neeaw, then—liberty or deeath !” 

e cry rang through the camp, and as the commander looked towards his 
left, he fan he saw a dark mass rushing up the hill to join them. 
— shouted a voice from behind a small thicket at a short 

“Never!” returned Plunger ; “we’n dee upo’ th’ clod th’ fust.” 

“ Then take that,” and bang went a musket. 

“ Necaw lads—at ’em!” sang out Plunger fiercely ; but, turning round to 
direct the charge, not a follower could be seen. The insurgent army of 
Langley Heights had disappeared as suddenly as if they had been let simul- 
taneously through a trap-door, and the only hero of that bloodless fight was 
left to meet death or capture alone. 

“Wheer the d—1 are they gone to?” 

The —- enquired in vain; he was all alone; and the battle of 

Langley Heights was won and lost in two minutes. 
Poor Plunger got his courage cooled with twelve months in prison, 
and the warriors straggled in one by one to chaff each other at the 
Wheel an’ Barrels, every one vowing that “he should ha’ fowten 
if any body else had done,” amid a general belief that “We’st 
happen be a bit quieter now Plunger’s done for.” 

e have only room for a love-scene—a thoroughly Lancashire 
one—as follows : — 

“ Mary!” 

What 

“ Wilt ha’ me?” 

“Nawe!” 

This is perfection in its way. Very few people manage their love 
aflairs half as well, either in Tract. 

The longest story in Mr. Brierley’s book, “Trevor Hall,” we 
venture to say is the least good part of it. The thing is thrilling 
and sensational enough in all conscience, but, like most things of 
the kind, impossible from end to end. We do not mean to say 
that it never happened. Very possibly there may be some local 
tradition of a savage baronet et humbugged the heir to an estate 
he coveted into enlisting and (in consequence of a queer clause in 
a lng disinheriting himself by doing so; and we may be pretty 
sure the heir comes home at last and the scoundrel vanishes in a 
flash of lightning, just as they do in the melodramas that “take” 
in the Surrey theatres, amidst the stereotyped thunders of applause 
from the small boys in the gallery, whose sympathy with sutfering 
virtue is “stunning” for the moment—only next minute they are 
picking pockets. But, however true de facto it may have been 
tor once, it is not really, ethically true. And the writer of. this 
sort of thing, while he probably fancies that he is soaring into the 
rank of novelists, is in fact only flapping his wings on about the level 
of “Wuthering Heights,” or some such senseless piece of glaring 
folly. Mr. Brierley can do something much above “ soaring ;” he 
can write about common things uncommonly well. Nature has 

iven him his powers; his life has told him what to use them on, 

t him give us something about the truck system, or the present 
distress, or help to tell one half of the world how the other half 
lives in any of the particulars with which his experience has 
made him acquainted, and we shall very gladly welcome him 
again. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS.* 


A GREAT city built over a terrific subterranean void naturally 
delights the imagination of a novelist of the stamp of Mr. 
James or Mr. Ainsworth. The bare idea immediately suggests 
monstrous apparitions, terrific tortures, appalling situations, over- 
whelming catastrophes, and everything else in which the lovers 
of this kind of fiction revel. M. Elie Berthet, who is a sort 
of French James or Ainsworth, may therefore be considered 
very lucky in having conceived the notion of making the vast 
quarries which yawn under a portion of Paris the base of an 
exciting melodramatic story, and we may fairly say that he 
has made as much out of the notion as possible. M. Berthet 
lacks the high-flown sentimentality which Mr. James was wont 
to scatter lavishly over his tales, and his characters, thong 
placed in all sorts of wonderfully impossible situations, on the 
whole talk like human beings. The characters, moreover, are 
not only moderately consistent with themselves, but they are 
different from one another. In Mr. James’s novels the people 
are nearly all the same, or at least always belong to one out 
of two or three monotonous t There is the romantic 
lover, the rollicking swashbuckler, the subtle ecclesiastic, and 
so on. The lover always talks in sesquipedalian phrases; 
the swashbuckler bangs across the scene with uncouth oaths 
and little else; while the priest is ever hanging about the back 
staircase, or touching little silver bells, or giving directions to 
murderers. Poison too, and secret pannels, fill a large space ; 
and the concluding spectacle is about as terrific as that on 
which curtain fi in Hamlet, of 
concern ing promiscuously about, either poisoned, or strang! 
co hes the quel taste to dies 
and unnatural scenes, and, after making one or two tremendous 
concessions, the reader may get on pretty smoothly without any 
further shock to his sense of the fitness of things. Even sup- 
pes that M. Berthet had up horrors and improbabilities and 
loodshed as thickly as Mr. G. P. fh. James, his work would still be 
infinitely preferable to the filthy trash which has made M. Feydeau 
the most popular author in France. Anything—even the romances 
of old Paul de Kock, which, though coarse, are neither sickly nor 
medically foul—is better than Fanny or Mdlle. Colet’s Lui. tter 
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to have one’s hair stand on end at the doings of a fiend in a cavern 
than have one’s whole mind degraded by contemplating a man and a 
woman who cannot make up their minds either to love one another 
or to leave it alone, but e the reader with a silly analysis of their 
emotions and a loathsome analysis of physical conditions. Les 
Catacombes de Paris is no masterpiece, but we may be very thank- 
ful for it after such nauseous monstrosities as Salammbé. 

The catacombs of Paris were originally not catacombs at all. 
They were merely vast quarries from which the stone had been got 
for building Paris. Paris stands over them, and at one period of 
its history was in no small danger of falling through the crust of 
earth which divided the city from its asi birthplace. Now they 
are really catacombs, a decree of the Government in 1786 having 
transferred the contents of the overcrowded church down into 
these spacious mines, where the bones are arranged in a most hor- 
rible fashion. The skeletons of from twelve to fifteen million human 
beings are now lying there, according to the lowest calculations, and 
this is supposed by some authorities to be much below the mark. But 
the ossuary is only an infinitely small portion of the mines, of the ex- 
tent of which we may form some idea from M. Berthet’s statement 
that, if one or two obstructions were removed, a man might descend 
by the steps in the Rue Bonaparte, and return to the world by a 
well lately pierced on the Orleans road, without seeing daylight 
—a distance of some six miles or more in a straight line. Some 
of the galleries are of enormous those 
under the gardens of the Luxembourg. As M. Berthet says, the 
crowd of joyful children, lively students, and elegant women little 
think, as they play and flirt under the chestnut trees, that a hun- 
dred feet beneath them are a palling abysses which could — 
both them and the trees, all e balustrades, and terraces. The 
danger is not wholly imaginary; for though so much of the mines 
as is known is always under a close inspection, there still remain 
vast spaces unknown, accidents now and again occurring which 
betray the existence of subterraneous voids where there had been 
no kind of reason to suspect them. Consequently, the administra- 
tion des carriéres is constantly opening new galleries for the purpose 
of traversing all s regions. Occasionally they dieos ver 
excavations which require immediate attention; but these dis- 
coveries are daily becoming rarer and less urgent, so that —— 
it may be hoped that the voids will be thoroughly explo 
Meanwhile, large bodies of workmen are employed on the works. 
At certain seasons some of them never see daylight, while men 
who have worked down there for thirty or forty years are as robust 
and healthy as if their labour had been carried on in the open air; 
and though the work is not particularly exhilarating in itself, as the 
curious visitor advances he hears shouts of laughter and joyous song 
suddenly disturbing the profound silence. At my ap he comes upon 
a gang of men busily at work in strengthening the pillars or exca- 
vating new galleries. The infinitely numerous paths and turns 
are as familiar to them as the complicated maze of streets above 
to a Parisian “ 

This is the scene which inspired M. Berthet’s imagination and 
suggested the present story. But the date of the tale is thrown 
eighty years back, when the extent, almost the existence, of the 
mines was undiscovered. About 1774, the caverns, worn with 
the waters, neglected for centuries, and affected by the weight of 
the buildings every day increasing over them, threatened the 
destruction of the city. The slender columns had fallen askew in 
various ; ap everywhere in the roofs; and, in 
the words of Héricart de Thury, formerly in r-general, and 
the author of the chief book on the subject, all the temples and 
palaces of Paris “étaient prés de s’abimer dans des goutfres im- 
menses.” M. Berthet’s adaptation of the facts of the case to the 
purposes of fiction is ingenious enough. He represents the mines 
as tenanted by a horrible and monstrous being, whose hair was 
long, red, and dishevelled, who walked without noise, who had 
almost lost the common of mankind, and whose eyes, fixed 
and piercing, enabled him to see better in the dark than other 
sone h e light of the sun, This Médard is the son of a male- 
factor who had broken on the wheel and then hung. But, 
while re his execution in the dungeons of the Chitelet, the 
malefactor an interview with his son and wife—the latter a 

ieuse des morts—and there laid upon them his dying injunction. 
accordance with this, the mother and her impish son betake 
themselves to the subterranean 9 where the latter spends 
his days and nights in undermining the houses of all who had been 
instrumental in his father’s death, so that by the removal of a 
single stone he could lay them in ruins. Among these was the 
hotel of M. De Villeneuve, a farmer-general of immense wealth. 
M. De Villeneuve had a beautiful daughter, who was very 
much in love with one De Lussan, who is a disciple of the 
Encyclopedia. But her mother desires her to make a better match, 
and, on her persistent refusal, sends her to a convent, and there 
takes measures to force her to marry the obnoxious suitor. The 
farmer-general, however, who affects opera-dancers and other im- 
proprieties, loves his daughter, and contrives a plan for her escape 
from the convent. Therése, in pursuance of this plan, is waiting 
in a remote part of the convent in darkness, when she suddenly 
feels herself by arms of iron and whirled, asit were, down a 
bottomlessgulf. Médard isher ravisher. He has long been enamoured 
of her, and as M, De Viileneuve was one of the principal witnesses 
inst his father, the pleasant Médard gratifies at once his love 
and his hate. The convent happening to be above the mines, and 
there beingan unknown staircase into it from the mines, his deed was 


easily adieved Therése, having undergone a great deal of horrible 
_ torture from the violence of ’s mother, the plieuse des morts, 
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and still more from the brutal affection of Médard himself, is at 
length rescued by the courage and tact of an opera-dancer with 
whom M. De Villeneuve Thad costal relations. The rescue is well 
told, and, like a similar scene near the end of Pelham, makes even 
the hardened novel-reader hold his breath. Of course we have 
been confident all along that everything would end well, but this 
does not deprive the story of real interest. De Lussan enters the 
mines in the farouche Médard, and overtakes him when 
just on the point of blowing up some of the grandest public 
uildings in Paris. He immediately D aes him, though with 
regret, and quits the corpse with a reflection singularly devoid of 
originality Je aux grandes choses qu’eit pu accomplir 
cet homme, s'il eit employé au bien l’énergie, l’abnégation, la 
constance qu’il a déployées pour étre le fléau de son espéce.” 

The story is well worked out, and the subordinate characters are 
something better than mere dummies. A good many people are 
continually losing themselves in the sombre wilderness of the 
catacombs ; but the author, having got hold of a happy idea, may 
be pardoned if he rather overworks it. Jt is a great relief, after 
the glut of bigamies in our own novels, to come upon a story with 
real rsin it. Sensation fictions turning upon utterly impos- 
sible and incredible incidents belong to a genus quite different from 
that.of the popular tales of domestic sensation, and they are a 
much more respectable source of pleasure and excitement. ‘The 
horror of people being lost in a vast subterranean wilderness, and 
their bones discovered twenty years afterwards, is much more genuine 
than the rather prosaic horrors of bigamy or of defective “ marriage- 
lines ” in a lady who might have lived next door to you. 


AN ESCAPE FROM A FRENCH PRISON.* 


f yer honest, simple narrative by a brave old sailor deserved a 
less shabby paper and print than its publisher has bestowed 
upon it. The title-page also ought to have indicated that, with 
the exception of the last two chapters, the book was published 
many years ago, though it has been long out of print. ‘The omis- 
sion of all information as to the fact, except in a sentence of cone 
of the said chapters, is too much akin to a species of practice 
not uncommon with a portion of the publishing world, and which 
cannot be too strongly reprehended. The peculiar woodcuts with 
which the narrative is “adorned,” as they used to say in former 
days, and which are in the style of the Pre-Adamite period of the 
Mirror and the Saturday Magazine, may be readily pardoned. 
They are clearly done after the designs of the gallant author him- 
self, who doubtless understands the use of the cutlass better than 
that of the pencil. It may also be truly said that they convey an 
idea of such hard realities as they are intended to represent, far 
more faithfully than the popular flimsinesses into which the art of 
wood-engraving too often degenerates. 

Captain Boys’ story itself is full of interest, and his plain matter- 
of-fact manner of telling it, varied with an occasional expression 
of feeling uttered in the old-fashioned phrases of the days when he 
was young, adds to its interest, and requires none of the apology 
which he makes in his brief preface. While a midshipman of the 
Phebe frigate, he was captured in the Mediterranean by the Frencb, 
and was marched with all speed, in company with other officers and 
men, to Toulon. This wasin 1803, when the popular mind in this 
most exasperated by Buonaparte’s detaining as prisoner 
every British subject resident in France at the renewal of hostilities, 
on the pretext that the British Government had unfairly seized 
sundry French merchantmen. To young Boys this violent pro- 
ceeding ensured a long captivity, for, as the British Government 
would not admit that the “ ” were lawfully restrained 
from leaving France, no exchange of prisoners of any description 
was arran| An immense number of the captives were forced 
to live at Verdun under rigid surveillance, and Captain Boys 
gives a curious and instructive picture of the general state of 
affairs. Wirion, formerly a police officer, and Courcelles, the 
commandant of the fortress, were the chief authorities over the 
unfortunate Englishmen, and more utterly detestable scoundrels 
could not have been chosen from the whole French army. Captain 
Boys affirms that a most marked difference existed between the 
officers who were the offspring of the Revolution and those who 
had entered the army under the old régime ; and, so far as the latter 
could lighten to the prisoners the troubles of bondage, nothing was 
left undone. He prints a list of the ultimate fates of a large number 
of the Verdun worthies, telling us to judge therefrom what their 
previous histories must have been. irion, the commander-in- 
chief of the prisoners of war, shot himself; Courcelles was dis- 
missed from the army; Demanzet, lieutenant of gendarmerie, 
was also dismissed; Massin, another lieutenant, shot himself; 
Bouille, paymaster, was reduced to the ranks; Mundevilles, 
Wirion’s aide-de-camp, was dismissed from the army; a third 
lieutenant shot himself; one colonel was condemned to the galleys, 
and another dismissed. These were but a few of those who were 
thus disgraced, and nearly all of them were members of the 
Legion of Honour. The general state of affairs among the 
détenus seems to have been neither better nor worse than 
might have been expected im a society of about one 
thousand persons dragging on their in enforced idleness. 
The monotony of captivity they contrived to enliven by an occa- 
sional duel among themselves, the cause ot every quarrel being 
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either gambling, wine, or women. One of these encounters took 
pas tween a couple of hair-brained middies, both under 
ourteen, who bolted toetianieen into a room, and, when the door 
was burst open, were found shooting at one another across a table, 
happily having as yet destroyed nothing but the chairs and tables. 
The gambling was systematically carried on, not only under the 
supervision, but with the encouragement of the authorities, who 
largely profited by the losings of the Englishmen, and actually 
posted up this notice on the gaming-house door:—“ This bank is 
established for the accommodation of the English ; all Frenchmen 
are forbidden to play.” Captain Boyscalculates that in one way or 
another the military authorities alone contrived to extract some 
30,0007. from English prisoners, to say nothing of the extor- 
tions of the civilians, the Jew money-lenders, and the trades- 
people in general. He has a few of the usual hideous narratives 
of results of the passion for rouge et noir and roulette, with 
one story possessing a sort of ghastly humour of its own, A 
young clerk named Chambers, losing all he had, begged to borrow 
of the managers of the gaming-bank. These worthies, knowing 
his history, refused accommodation except on the condition of his 
giving something in pawn. “TI have nothing to give,” said he, 
“but my ears.” “ Well,” said one of the managers, “let us 
have them.” On this the youth took out his knife, actually cut 
off all the fleshy part of one of his ears, and threw it on the 
table. They gave him two dollars, and he gambled on. When 
the superior oflicer heard the story, he sent Chambers to the dépét 
of punishment, but we do not hear that the keepers of the “heil” 
were in any way chastised. 

From Verdun, after nearly five years, Pha Boys and a large 
body of midshipmen were sent off to Valenciennes. There the 
severity of their treatment was greatly increased, and their lot 
became at length so unbearable that from time to time one or 
other of them resolved to run all the dangers of an escape. At 
this point the exciting interest of Captain Boys’ story begins, and 
the primitive literalism of his woodcuts helps the reader to realize 
the perils that he encountered. First of all, we have him and his 
companions descending the walls of the citadel by a process which 
vividly recalls the horrors of the worst of a. dyspeptic’s nightmares. 
Then we perceive a couple of boys escaping through the barrier 
presented by a massive prison door, by the very obvious and simple 
process of undermining it with their pocket-knives. By and by, 
we find the fugitives within the territory of Flanders — then 
appropriated by the French Republic — and observe them scouring 
at full speed over a field covered with snow, and seemingly on the 
very point of being captured by two mounted gendarmes. We 
discern, however, a dark-looking stream immediately before them, 
which seems to give the hardy sailors a chance of escape, and the 
letterpress informs us that.their pursuers, who imagined them to 
be runaway sailors escaping from the French conscription, declined 
to follow ion inte its icy waters. Lastly, we are introduced to a 
Flemish wood-scene, where the ground is again white with heavy 
snow, and the author is perceived thrusting up his head, with a 
serene and cheerful countenance, from beneath what we are told 
was a comfortable bed-covering, consisting of a horsecloth 
presented to the fugitives by the kind-hearted son of the 
Flemish landlady to whom they owed their fimal deliver- 
ance. This landlady, Madame Derikre by name, was 
emphatically one of a thousand. This. most worthy per- 
sonage kept a solitary cabaret between Bruges and Blanken- 
berg, known by the sign of the Raie de Chat, which had 
the special disadvantage of being habitually visited by the local 
gendarmerie. A more unpromising temporary home to light 
upon can scarcely be imagined, but the heart of Madame Deri 
instantly warmed towards the young fugitives in their distress 
and exhaustion, and she at once divined their true character, not- 
withstanding what they thought their clever attempts at conceal- 
ment. Under the hospitable roof of her hayloft they spent some 
weeks, and ran sundry narrow chances of capture, for all which 
we must refer the reader, blasé with sensation fiction and h 
for a little of the honest. excitement of truth, to Captain Boys’ 
book itself. After long delays, and several abortive attempts to 
get away by night in a fishing-boat from the nearest coast, the 
youths contrived to enter Bruges without detection, and there, by 
the aid of Madame Derikre, found fresh protectors. Captain Boys 
himself was passed cff as the brother of a most amiable young 
lady, and became for a time a kind of enfant de famille with her 
kindred. At length he found @ fast friend in a gallant smuggler, 
and after six years of ¢ wy dag once more upon English 
ground. He assures us that literally imprinted upon the 
Unglish soil that kiss which is popularly supposed to be the ap- 
propriate expression of pairiotie love when the wearied exile 
first treads upon his native shores. Not that the Captain seems 
to have taken very heartily to the Continental mode of 
embrace, for he informs us that he felt considerably em- 
barrassed at receiving a hearty salute from his friend the smug- 
gler, when he met him afterwards in his lieutenant’s uniform in 
the streets of Middleburg, A lieutenant he had been spcedily 
made, having been well received by Lord Mulgrave, who was then 
at the head of the Admiralty; and we venture to believe that 
his whole career has been as fortunate as its outset was brave and 
honourable. Little traits peep out unaflectedly here and there 
in his narrative, which give a pleasant idea of the delicate sense of 
honour and good feelings of the writer and many of his young 
comrades, They were wild and harum-scarum fellows enough, 
no doubt, and we suspect that the wrath of the French authorities 
was more justly directed against those “ trés-mauyais sujets,” 
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the young middies, than our author seems inclined to admit. 
But to those who hold that in those days the navy was a mere 
sink of iniquity it will be surprising to meet with a little incident 
like the following :-— 

Continuing our journey to the N.W. until dawn of Sunday, we entered a 
thick low wood, and here lay without disturbance, basking in the vivifying 
rays of the sun, and listening to the church bells summoning all good people 
to assemble. We would willingly have joined them, had the church been so 
secure an asylum as the wood. As Whitehurst, with a praiseworthy and 
religious sense of the dangers he was about to encounter, had packed his 
prayer-book in his knapsack, and preserved it through all his disasters, we 
read prayers, and offered up our humble thanksgiving for deliverance from 
the hand of the enemy. 

The paragraph which immediately follows is also worth 
extracting, as a sample of the comforts of travelling to runaway 
prisoners in a foreign land :— 

About sunset it began to rain again. We quitted the wood, and proceeded 
to the westward, by a very bad road, frequently halting to rest, our feet 
being excessively tender. At about 1 A.M. we passed through a village, and 
took shelter, for some little time, from a very heavy shower, under a portico, 
and then went on through another village. At 3, we crossed the high road to 
Bruges ; a solitary public-house was near, in which no one could be seen but 
an old woman, sitting by the fire; and, being again thoroughly wet, we 
entered and asked for gin. Many minutes had not elapsed before a French- 
man came in, baited his horse, and departed, without addressing or seeming 
to take the least notice of us. After regaling ourselves with eggs, and 
drying our clothes a little, we continued our march in the rain till near 
7, then struck into a wood by the roadside, and fortified ourselves with leaves 
as before. The rain fell in torrents during the whole day, attended with re- 
peated showers of hail. The increasing violence of the wind also rendered 
the weather intensely cold, and caused such a perpetual chattering of the 
teeth that it was difficult to articulate with sufficient distinctness to be 
understood. In addition to these sufferings, our feet were severely blistered. 
I had a tumour on my left side, which obliged me to lie always on the right, 
and proved'the foundation of a rheumatism, which I much I shall feel 
through life. 

Poor Madame Derikre herself in the end got into grievous 
trouble with the French police, and was besides cheated by a 
rascally foreigner out of the reward she received from her English 
friends. Many years afterwards, when old and blind, she was 
discovered by Captain Boys, after long search, and was rescued 
from abject poreey and placed by him in comfort for the rest of 
her days. in conclusion, we condole with our author in having 
- his name mis-spelt by the printer in the running title of his book, 
from the first page to the last. 


LOCAL TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.* 


Gt as we are in general to welcome the “‘ monographs”—as 

these books are commonly called—in which so many local 
antiquaries, naturalists, and admirers of the picturesque are wont 
more or less to describe their respective neighbourhoods for the 
benefit of the general public, we must own to a tear that the fashion 
is running to an excess which ought to be restrained. The supply, 
we suppose, is not greatly beyond the demand, for otherwise few 
publishers would venture to invest capital in such works as those 
now under notice. It must be borne in mind that a book of this 
sort is sure to command a certain amount of patronage in the 
immediate district which it professes to illustrate. People in the 
country are only too = to find their own houses, or the villages 
in which they live, famous enough to be mentioned in print. 
Besides this, they have probably been applied to beforehand for 
the particular information in which they are most interested ; aud 
often, as in the case of one of the books before us—Myr. Hannett’s 
Forest of Arden—a goodly list of subscribers guarantees both 
author and publisher from serious loss. So that these unimportant 
contributions to topographical literature are published without 
much risk; and they probably fulfil their ephemeral purpose if 
they gratify their writers with the pleasures of authorship, and 
their readers with fulsome and unmeasured praise of the favoured 
“ localities”—to use their own usual phraseology—which are 
honoured by their residence. 

It is this indiscriminate eulogy which is the besetting sin in 
these books, as it is of the whole class of guide-books—properly so 
called—in general. People are never satisfied, for instance, unless 
every landscape which they describe is admitted to be the finest of 
its kind. Now itis only a mere naturalist who, in the pursuit of 
his hobby, can afford to dispense with comparative criticism. It 
is unimportant for the time being to the observer of a bird, or an 
insect, or a flower, whether the scene of his study be the Cum- 
brian Lakes or an Essex marsh. But it is not so with the topo- 
grapher or the admirer of the picturesque. Not only is one district 
much more beautiful than another, but in the midst of the finest 
scenery there is the greatest possible difference between one 
prospect and another. It is true that there are very few land- 
scapes indeed, if any, from which an intelligent spectator may not 
derive the purest and highest satisfaction. A man who knows 
how to observe learns how to appreciate and to delight in some 
familiar home view in which a stranger can see nothing remark- 
able. But this is a very diflerent thing from vaunting every such 
prospect in turn as incomparably sublime or charming. Now, to 
read Dr. Hall’s Days in Derbyshire, one would suppose that the High 
Peak was a district in which every scene was one of supreme and 
exquisite beauty; whereas the truth is that, while the Derby- 
shire valleys are, for the most part, full of loveliness, the moors 
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and uplands are often, for miles together, barren and gloomy, 
seamed with stone walls, and treeless, not even redeemed from 
tameness and mournful monotony by variety of outline or richness of 
colouring. It is just the same with almost every guide-book that is 
written. The people who devote themselves to this kind of 
literature seem never to be able to divest themselves of the charac- 
teristic faults of the penny-a-liner. How much better it would 
be if the describers of places and of scenery would confine them- 
selves to matters of fact, without indiscriminate panegyric and 
tion 

OF the two books which have s ted these remarks, that by 
Mr. Hannett on the Forest of Arden is by far the least objection- 
able. The author, himself a bookseller of Henley-in-Arden, has 
really been at great pains to make himself acquainted with his 
subject, more especially so far as concerns the pers and 
topography of the district. These are matters of fact which it is 
by no means unsatisfactory to find recorded in so convenient a form. 

or is it merely a matter of book-making on Mr. Hannett’s part. 
He has supplemented the information which he derives at second- 
hand from Dugdale, Leland, Camden, Tanner, and Stukeley, by 
much original research of his own. For instance, we observe, 
almost for the first time in a work of this sort, that he has 
ransacked the Record Office for the curious lists of ornaments 
and vestments which were retained in the sixth year of 
Edward VI., as still remaining and in use at that date in 
our parish churches. Besides which, he has carefully examined 
the whole district by a personal visitation, He has inspected all 
the parish registers, sketched all the churches, entered all the 
mansions, and journeyed through every part and corner of the old 
forest. Doubtless he has brought together much that is trifling 
and superfluous; but the work is honestly done, and deserves a 
word of praise ingly. 

Many of our readers may never have heard of the Forest of 
Arden. It was never, perhaps, a forest in the special sense in 
which we speak of those of Sherwood, Epping, Windsor, and the 
like. The word Arden, as we learn from Camden, signified 
merely woodland; and the name became attached to the wooded 
district surrounding the towns of Henley and Hampton in War- 
wickshire, lying north of the Avon and to the east of the Ryknield 
Street, in the triangle between that and the Fosse and the Watling 
Street. In the earliest historical times this tract of country must 
have been almost inaccessible and very sparsely inhabited. The 
earliest remains are a few of Roman date. For example, a well- 
defined camp at Harborough Banks was to be seen in a rather 

fect state till the other day, when it was levelled under a new 
nelosure Act. Mr, Hannett oe a sketch and ground-plan of 
the works. It would seem that, by the time of the Domesday 
survey, many eaten of the so-called Forest of Arden had been 
already brought under cultivation; and Spelman, under Queen 
Elizabeth, omits Arden altogether in his enumeration of the 
forests of England. Nevertheless, very large patches of woodland 
must have remained at that date; and it cannot be doubted that 
it was in the Forest of Arden, which is within very easy reach of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, that Shakspeare made his first acquaintance 
with the characteristic woodland scenery of his native county. 

It is this interesting district which Mr. Hannett undertakes to 
describe. He imagines, by a pleasing fiction, that a “traveller,” 
making his head-quarters at the Swan Inn at Henley-in-Arden, 
devotes eight days to the exploration of the neighbourhood. Some 
of the churches in this district are of more than average beauty, 
such as those of Wootton Wawen and Temple Balsall. Of 
Hannett’s numerous woodcuts not a few are passable, especially 
those of the churches; but we must protest against the caricature 
which he has given of the last-named building, so well known as a 
fine example of the very best period of English Gothic. It is satis- 
factory to see how many of the churches in this district have been 
repaired by some of our most able modern architects, such as Mr, 
Butterfield and Mr. Street—men in whose hands even the “ resto- 
ration” of an old building is not necessarily its destruction. 
Happily the example of a good church-restoration in a neighbour- 
hood is rally infectious. Of the mansions described in these 
pages, moated hall of Baddesley:@linton is the most curious, 

e noticed a very inscription over the doorway of a sixteenth 
century house, called Hillfield Hall—“ Hic. hospites. In. ccelo. 
cives. 1576.” We-conclude with a caution to such as pone 
their good deeds till after their death, borrowed from the epitaph 
of one Richard Broke of Hampton-in-Arden :— 

Man, it behoves thee oft to have in minde 

That thou dealest with thy hand that shalt thou finda 
Children bin sloathfull, and wives bin unkinde, 
Executors bin covetous and keepe all that they finde. . 

Dr. Spencer Hall’s Days in Derbyshire is as pretentious in style 
as it is flimsy in matter. The writing is painfully fine, and is 
interlarded with imnumerable quotations from third-rate poets. 
The writer imagines that he describes a landscape by adjuring in 
succession every hill-top or church-spire that he sees with epithets 
borrowed from the penny-a-liner’s v: , and ending the 
whole with some moral platitude about the ess and wisdom 
of the Divine Creator. No doubt Dr. has a real love of 
natural scenery, and a genuine appreciation of it, but his transeen- 
dental rhapsodies are very wearisome ing; and his own 
poetical effusions in honour of his deceased wite, however truly 
Phe A represent his own feelings, had better have been 
wi wn from the public eye. Matlock, in or near which 
Dr, Hall seems to have managed an unsuccessful hydropathic and 
homeopathic establishment (as we learn from the contidences 
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about his private affairs which he is for ever obtruding upon his 
readers), is described in this volume more fully than ng Sete A 
part o ‘the High Peak. Occasionally the author travels beyond 
the most elastic limits of that district, 
the Peak of Derbyshire, as when he goes to Bolsover and Scar- 
cliff. Of that beautiful thirteenth-century monument in Scarcliff 
Church, the effigy of a lady and her infant, Dr. Hall gives a hideous 
representation in a coarse woodcut. Indeed, the general poverty 
and the inequality of the illustrations throughout the book are 
very sodeeshie As we said above, the peculiar charm of Derby- 
shire scenery is concentrated in its valleys. But no one would 
perceive this from this volume. Nothi 


than the special chapters which Dr. Hall devotes to the rivers of | 


the district. Take the Wye for example. Monsal Dale and 
Miller’s Dale — so lately opened to the world by the Buxton and 
Rowsley branch of the Midland Railway—are described in such 
general terms that no one could distinguish them from any other 
Derbyshire valleys ; and, as everything must be commended in a 
book of this sort, ‘whether it deserve praise or not, Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s “ tea-garden ” treatment of the infant Wye as it passes 
through Buxton is thus eulogized: —“Art and economy have 
done much to make the little river_interesting from the very first.” 
The ord on the Dove is none the better for the copious ex- 
tracts from a descriptive poem in Spenserian stanzas by one John 
Edwards, a Derby “ liquor-merchant ;” and little or nothing is said 
of the upper of that beautiful valley b Beresford and Harting- 
ton beyond the narrow defile which is all that is usually seen by 
the common herd of tourists. in, by a still worse omission, the 
almost unknown valley of the Manifold is dismissed with the 
most perfunctory notice. Once more, of the more important Derby- 
shire hills, very few are described or even mentioned in this 
volume. There is no detailed account of Kinderscout, or Mam 
Tor, or Axe Edge, or High Wheeldon, or Wolfscote. Indeed, of 
some of these hills the very names seem unknown to the author. 
The High Peak, in fact, still waits for its historian. The moun- 
tainous parts of the coun ty having been described in a rambling 
and inflated style, Dr. Hall devotes some concluding chapters to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Derby itself. e of these 
includes Repton School. Here our vo ay visiting the chapel, 
bethought him of examining the boys’ prayer-books. He actually 
thinks it worth while to describe at considerable length the 
memoranda and graffiti which he found in the blank leaves, and 
ends with an apostrophe to the mischievous scribblers :—“ Ah, my 
boys! if any of you should cast your eyes on this page, let it warn 
fous &c.” We have said enough to show the nature of the book. 

Hall, if we may from his title-page, has already pub- 
lished other weilie a of a kind. It is much to be regretted Phat 
a writer so well di as he seems to be, and so well qualified, 
by the love of his subject, for the task of to hical description, 
has not brought — pains and more discretion to his work in 
this instance. 
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